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Back  to  the  small,  town 


Industry 


More  and  more  G-E  motors  are  used 
every  year  to  turn  the  wheels  of  our 
changing  and  developing  industrial 
system.  The  same  company  which 
makes  the  huge  turbines  that  gen- 
crate  power,  also  makes  the  Mazda 
lamps,  fans,  and  household  appli- 
ances with  which  you  are  familiar 
through  daily  use.  On  all  these 
products,  the  G-E  monogram  consti- 
tutes the  same  dependable  assurance 
of  quality. 


follows  the  path  of  power 

“Where  power  is,”  says  industry,  “there  is  my  home.” 

To-day,  the  boy  who  starts  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  city  is  likely  to  meet  his  job  traveling  the  other  way. 

To-day,  power — electric  power — is  pretty  nearly  every- 
where. Every  year,  the  long  stride  of  the  giant  trans- 
mission line  opens  fresh  territory.  Manufacturers  are 
finding  new  opportunities  outside  our  congested  indus- 
trial centers.  The  job  is  marching  to  the  man.  Decentral- 
isation of  our  industrial  system  is  transforming  America. 

To  the  small  town,  these  humming  wires  bring  a new 
industrial  importance;  to  the  manufacturer,  they  spell 
efficiency,  as  well  as  relief  from  high  taxes  and  cramped 
quarters;  to  the  worker,  decentralisation  means  a home 
of  his  own  and  a higher  standard  of  living  for  his  family. 
And  it  is  the  electric  generator,  the  electric  transmission 
line,  and  the  electric  motor  which  have  made  decentral- 
isation possible. 
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Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

Oberlin  ? 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

I have  them  listed  from 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

anyone  interested 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Given  Special  Attention. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

/O  , ^ x 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

“On  College  Street’’ 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

SELLS 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ROSS 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EYERYT/IIXO  IX  DRY  GOOD S — LA D 1 ES ' 

Formerly  Rivers 

A.XD  CJl  1 EDREXS  WE  A RISC 

Always  the  Best  in 

AR  RARER 

SHOE  SHOE 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 

repairing  shining 

and  at  the  right  prices. 

40  South  Main  St. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

“YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  TO  KNOW” 
What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


(The  page  this  month  is  given  up  to  a review  of  the  year  1028  by  President  Wilkins,  recording  events  of  importance,  achievements, 
and  changes  of  interest  to  the  Alumni.— W.  F.  B.) 


OBERLIN  IN  1928 

The  most  important  phase  of  life  and  work  in  Oberlin  in  1928  has  been  the  regular,  steady,  unsensational,  fundamental, 
two-fold  process  of  teaching  and  studying.  The  main  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  calendar  year  are,  in 
briefest  summary,  as  follows: 


TRUSTEES:  Death  and  resignation  have  removed  two 
faithful  members  of  the  Board.  George  B.  Siddall  died 
in  August;  John  R.  Rogers  resigned  in  November. 
New  Trustees:  A.  R.  Horr,  of  Cleveland;  S.  E.  Matter, 

’89,  of  Duluth;  George  W.  Morgan,  ’97,  of  New  York. 
Theodore  E.  Burton  was,  in  November,  again  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio.  There  has  been 
created  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Messrs.  Fauver,  Hayden,  Miller,  and  Thom- 
sen, which  is  to  meet  monthly. 

PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  KING  have  returned  to  Ober- 
lin, and  are  living  in  their  own  home. 

NEW  FACULTY  MEMBERS:  The  five  new  appoint- 
ments of  greatest  general  interest  are  those  of  J.  S. 
Fowler,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  as 
Librarian;  C.  T.  Craig,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr.,  as 
Professor  of  New  Testament;  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll, 
formerly  of  Ohio  State  University,  as  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Intramural  Ath- 
letics (this  last  a new  position) ; J.  A.  Humphreys,  ’16, 
as  Personnel  Officer  (new  position) ; W.  H.  Seaman, 
’24,  Director  of  Admissions  (new  position).  Dr.  J.  A. 
Richards,  the  new  pastor  of  the  United  Church,  al- 
though not  officially  related  to  the  College,  is  proving 
a power  for  good  in  the  College  and  community. 

GIFTS:  The  largest  gifts  and  promises  of  gifts  re- 

ceived during  the  year  have  been  from  Mr.  Noah  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  $100,000  for  the  first  building 
of  the  men’s  campus;  from  an  anonymous  donor, 
$50,000  as  a nucleus  for  the  cost  of  a Physics  Build- 
ing; from  an  anonymous  donor,  $10,000  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  cost  of  the  Women’s  Swimming  Pool;  from  Mr. 
J.  D.  Cox  of  Cleveland,  $10,000  for  alterations  in  the 
Administration  Building;  from  Mr.  Noah,  $6,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  F.  Loofs; 
from  Mr.  Galpin  of  Buffalo,  property  adjoining  Galpin 
Field  to  the  value  of  about  $5,000;  and  from  the  Class  of 
1928,  a plan  through  insurance  to  give  the  College 
about  $20,000  in  June,  1938. 

ENDOWMENT  CAMPAIGN:  The  term  first  named  by 

the  General  Education  Board  expired  on  August  31. 
At  that  time  about  two  thirds  of  the  amount  pledged 
had  been  collected.  Collection  is  continuing. 

SALARY  SCALE:  A new  and  much  more  generous  salary 

scale  for  all  members  of  the  faculty  went  into  effect  on 
September  1. 

TUITION  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:  On  the  same  date, 

term  bill  rates  were  increased  to  about  $300  a year,  lab- 
oratory, hospital,  and  nearly  all  special  fees  being  dis- 


continued. At  the  same  time,  a more  generous  system 
of  scholarship  aid  went  into  effect. 

CURRICULUM:  The  College  faculty  has  been  hard  at 

work  on  a revision  of  the  college  curriculum;  has  formu- 
lated its  Aims  (printed  on  this  page  last  month) ; and 
is  proceeding  to  study  their  curricular  application.  The 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  has  been 
engaged  in  similar  work,  and  has  drafted  and  will  soon 
publish  the  basic  requirements  of  its  very  progressive 
and  very  interesting  curriculum. 

MEN'S  LIFE:  The  Committee  on  Living  Conditions  for 

Men  has  completed  its  report,  which  outlines  a plan  for 
men’s  housing  which  we  believe  to  be  better  than  any 
other  college  plan  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  The 
study  of  the  location  of  the  men’s  campus  has  been  pro- 
gressing, and  decision  on  this  point  will  be  made  early 
in  1929.  The  College  has  purchased  a beautiful  fifty- 
acre  tract  ten  miles  northwest  of  Oberlin,  where  Chance 
Creek  joins  the  Vermilion  River,  as  a recreation  ground 
for  its  men.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Nichols  has  meant  a 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  intramural  athletic  program.  The  great 
room  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Men’s  Building  has 
been  fitted  up  as  an  informal  gathering  place  for  men. 
It  is  called  the  King-Bosworth  room,  and  has  proved 
very  attractive  and  successful. 

HONORS  TO  RECENT  GRADUATES:  Scholarships  and 

similar  honors  awarded  by  other  bodies  have  come  this 
year  to  many  of  our  recent  graduates.  For  instance,  five 
of  the  twenty -five  (25)  fellowships  in  Fine  Arts  award- 
ed by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  were  given  to  Oberlin 
men  or  women;  and  both  of  the  two  prizes  for  essays 
in  the  field  of  Economics  offered  annually  to  all  col- 
lege students  in  the  country  by  Hart,  Schaffner  & Marx 
of  Chicago,  were  won  by  Oberlin  men  of  the  class  of 
1928.. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS:  Perhaps  the  most  notable  have  been 
the  Republican  Mock  Convention;  the  performance,  at 
Commencement  time,  of  the  pageant,  “Our  Lady’s  Jug- 
gler”; the  celebration  in  October  of  Mr.  Hall’s  discov- 
ery of  the  aluminum  process  and  the  placing  of  a tab- 
let upon  his  house;  a series  of  gatherings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  issues  of  the  presidential  campaign;  and  the 
first  Conference  on  International  Affairs,  on  the  Causey 
Fund,  a gift  of  Mr.  James  H.  Causey  of  Denver. 
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"The  Oberlin  Covenant,”  1833,  set  forth  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  colony  and  the  school  the  “glorifying  of  God 
in  doing  good  to  men  to  the  extent  of  our 
OBERLIN  ability.” 

RELIGION  Much  has  been  thought  and  said  in  recent 
weeks  on  the  campus  of  Oberlin’s  Religious 
Situation.  Dealing  not  with  the  extremes  of  interest  and 
indifference,  but  with  the  average  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student,  it  would  seem  the  situation  was  not 
acute. 

One  of  the  recently  published  Aims  of  Oberlin  College, 
"To  develop  the  students’  moral  and  religious  life,”  has 
focussed  attention  on  this  undergraduate  indifference. 

We  have  outgrown  the  days — and  no  one  would  expect 
us  not  to — of  which  Mrs.  Celia  Day  Durand  writes,  when 
she  was  in  college  in  the  ’60’s.  She  says: 

"The  religious  ideas  were  not  helpful  to  me,  for  they 
kept  me  unsettled;  they  seemed  too  severe.  You  could 
never  be  at  rest  with  your  soul,  believing  you  were  con- 
demned if  you  made  a decision  and  condemned  if  you 
did  not  make  one.  We  were  very  conscious  of  our  souls 
those  days.” 

Mrs.  Durand  goes  on  to  give  a glimpse  into  that 
day:  “Far  be  it  from  me,  child  as  I was,  to  pass  judg- 
ment at  this  late  day  on  the  great  preaching  of  that 
time,  most  of  all  the  preaching  of  that  original  and  won- 
derful man,  President  Finney. 

“To  my  latest  day  I shall  see  him  as  he  stood  in 
the  pulpit  like  one  inspired,  commanding,  intense,  dra- 
matic — with  eagle  eyes  that  pierced  your  soul,  and  words 
of  fire  that  laid  hare  your  conscience  and  burned  your 
last  reserve.  You  could  not  wonder  that  his  preaching 
had  stirred  America  and  England  and  brought  countless 
souls  to  a new  life. 

“Yet  I think  that  we  were  always  glad  that  beside 
him  in  the  pulpit  stood  that  imposing  figure  of  calm  and 
gracious  dignity.  Professor  Morgan.  Although  not  really 
old,  he  had  a luxuriance  of  beautiful  white  hair,  with  full 
beard.  An  artist  would  have  found  in  Professor  Morgan 
a model  for  an  Old  Testament  prophet.” 

We  have  grown  beyond  a religion  of  fear.  We  need 
to  grow  into  a religion  no  less  real  but  one  which  answers 
our  modern  needs  and  conceptions. 

As  to  organized  religion  on  the  campus,  a study  of  the 
situation  is  being  made  by  the  Religious  Interest  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  together  with  student  leaders  of 
some  of  the  institutions  under  investigation. 

Also  a recent  questionnaire  secured  from  students  and 
faculty,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Horton,  is  show- 
ing interesting  results  as  an  analysis  of  religious  affairs. 

The  results  have  not  yet  been  studied  in  detail  but 
they  seem  to  show  that  for  faculty,  graduate  students, 
and  undergraduates  alike  the  church  services  have  the 
real  popular  support.  Church  classes  are  not  consid- 
ered so  valuable,  the  Day  of  Prayer  is  put  in  an  uncertain 
class  and  the  dormitory  chaplaincy  is  of  questioned  value. 

A new  and  more  genuine  interest  is  being  aroused 
by  all  this  discussion.  Perhaps  we  will  come  near  again 
to  that  old  article  of  the  Covenant,  "glorifying  God  in 
doing  good  to  men.”  It  is  an  old  Oberlin  aim,  one  that 
has  stamped  her  sons  and  daughters  for  generations.  It, 


too,  is  an  old  way  of  putting  one  of  the  recently  expressed 
Aims  of  Oberlin,  “ To  prepare  for  intelligent,  effective, 
and  loyal  participation  in  the  life  of  family,  community, 
nation,  and  the  national  order.” 

The  United  Church  has  begun  the  year  most 
auspiciously  under  Dr.  James  Austin  Richards.  The 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  First 
OBERLIN  GOES  Church,  since  its  remodeling  last 

TO  CHURCH  year,  the  enjoyment  of  being  back  in 

it  again,  and  the  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness of  the  service  itself,  and  not  least,  Dr.  Rich- 
ards’ sermons  bring  full  audiences  every  Sunday.  The 
gallery  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  undergraduates 
by  settlers’  rights,  and  it  is  always  full.  Downstairs  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  find  a place  if  one  is  even  a little 
late  in  coming. 

The  choir  processional  and  recessional  have  been  re- 
sumed after  a lapse  of  many  months. 

The  carol  service,  this  year,  the  Sunday  before  the 
holidays,  was  given  twice  — at  the  usual  morning  service 
and  again  in  the  evening  to  make  it  possible  for  more  to 
attend.  Dr.  Richards  also  repeated  his  sermon.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  at  each  service. 

The  Trustees  have  shown  admirable  foresight  by  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  make  preliminary  plans 
for  the  college  centennial  in  1933.  Sec- 
CENTENNIAL  retary  Jones  is  arranging  his  work  so  as 
COMMITTEE  to  give  an  increasing  share  of  his  time 
to  this  committee.  One  of  his  first  tasks 
is  to  bring  up  to  date  the  address  of  the  non-graduates. 
Alumni  can  be  of  much  service  by  notifying  him  or  the 
Alumni  Office  of  the  changed  addresses,  not  only  of  the 
graduates  but  also  of  the  non-graduates  of  which  they 
have  knowledge. 

In  China  I saw  a man  go  about  in  broad  daylight  with 
a lighted  lantern.  A friend  explained,  “Oh,  that  is  only 
the  custom.  It  means  that  he  has 
MIDNIGHT  OF  not  paid  his  debts  and  must  carry  a 
THE  OLD  YEAR  lighted  lantern  everywhere  until  he 
has  done  so.  Chinese  New  Year  be- 
gan yesterday;  but  for  him  the  New  Year  has  not 
dawned  — it  is  still  Midnight  of  the  Old  Year.  He  may 
exchange  no  new  year  greetings  until  he  has  settled  up 
his  old  accounts,  and  his  friends  cannot  greet  him.” 

Sad  to  say.  we  must  send  out  bills  again  to  those  who 
did  not  respond  to  the  ones  sent  in  October.  The  num- 
ber is  far  too  large. 

Secondly,  may  we  remind  you:  All  subscriptions  and 
pledges  read,  "To  continue  until  cancelled.”  If  you  wish 
to  cancel,  will  you  notify  us  promptly,  instead  of  waiting 
a year  or  two  and  then  writing  in,  “We  did  not  wish  the 
magazine  all  this  time.”  Can  you  believe  that  some  peo- 
ple do  that?  Unfortunately  some  do. 

Finally,  please  send  promptly  a change  of  address.  We 
cannot  know  that  you  have  moved  unless  you  tell  us. 
And  every  month,  magazines  go  astray,  because  addresses 
have  become  obsolete. 

Most  of  you  have  a splendid  conscience  in  such  mat- 
ters. We  are  sure  those  of  you  who  seem  not  to  have, 
have  simply  a lack  of  understanding. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


Biography 


It  is  now  forty  years  since  Matthew  Arnold,  reviewing 
Dowden’s  Life  of  Shelley,  wrote  his  five  classic  pages  on 
how  biography  should  not  be  written.  From  them  we 
learn  that  it  is  possible  for  a biography  to  be  too  long, 
too  frank,  and  too  detailed,  and  this  will  be  a surprise 
to  many  of  us.  For  we  have  been  taught  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  the  story  of  a man’s  life  in  fewer  than  a 
thousand  pages,  that  there  is  nothing  too  intimate,  too 
petty,  or  too  scandalous  to  relate,  and  that  a sense  of 
proportion  in  deciding  what  shall  be  included  and  what 
omitted  is  fatal  to  the  finish  and  veracity  of  the  portrait. 
But  Arnold  thought  otherwise.  He  objected  to  Dowden’s 
wordiness  and  his  dwelling  upon  the  less  admirable  sides 
of  Shelley’s  character,  not  because  they  offended  his 
taste  or  laid  too  great  a strain  upon  his  patience,  but 
because  they  gave  an  essentially  false  impression  of 
Shelley.  “The  chatter  about  Harriet,”  and  about  various 
other  ladies  as  well,  was,  after  all,  irrelevant.  "Our  ideal 
Shelley,”  he  concludes,  "was  the  true  Shelley,”  even  if  we 
ignored,  or  were  ignorant  of  certain  weaknesses  of 
Shelley’s  nature. 

What  would  he  have  said,  I wonder,  of  a recent  life 
of  Shelley  in  which  the  poet  is  all  but  engulfed  in  the 
welter  of  material  that  is  intended  to  illustrate  him.  As 
to  Miss  Lowell’s  Keats,  I am  afraid  that  his  suavity  would 
have  been  even  more  deeply  disturbed  by  what  one  of 
his  successors  in  the  Oxford  professorship  of  poetry,  Mr. 
Garrod,  calls  her  “notable  amplitude.”  As  to  her  at- 
tempt, so  consonant  with  the  modern  spirit,  to  reduce 
Keats  to  psycho-analytic  terms,  Mr.  Garrod  remarks,  suc- 
cinctly and  finally,  "this  is  not  the  way  to  write  about 
our  fellow-creatures  — or  even  about  poets.”  I am 
reminded  of  a student  of  mine  who,  when  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  agonized  soul-searchings  of  Carlyle  in  quest 
of  faith,  observed,  "This,  of  course,  was  glands.”  The 
glandular  hypothesis,  as  it  may  be  called,  already  enjoys 
a considerable  vogue,  and  it  may,  as  we  shall  see,  have 
a distinguished  future,  but  neither  Arnold  nor  Mr.  Garrod 
would,  I think,  subscribe  to  it  as  the  final  word  upon  the 
enigma  of  human  life  and  character. 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  reader  of  Wordsworth  that 
the  poet,  in  those  days  when  it  was  bliss  to  be  alive  and 
very  heaven  to  be  young,  involved  himself  in  a love- 
affair  of  which  the  consequences  in  later  years  were, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  disquieting?  Is  it  really  im- 
portant that  the  admirer  of  The  Master  of  Ballcmtrae 
should  be  forced  to  follow  Stevenson  in  his  youthful  and 
not  always  reputable  adventures  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh? Is  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Boswell  either  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  our  knowledge  of  a physical 
fact  about  him  that  is  both  pitiful  and  disgusting?  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  otherwise  with  biographical  facts  that  do 
really  alter,  and  alter  fundamentally,  our  conception  of 
the  subject.  If  it  is  true  that  the  secret  of  Cardinal 
Manning's  influence  and  achievement  was,  as  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  hints,  “a  superior  faculty  for  gliding  adroitly  to 
the  front  rank,”  we  obviously  ought  to  know  it.  If  we 


must  reconstruct  our  notion  of  Florence  Nightingale  as 
“the  saintly  self-sacrificing  woman,”  we  ought  to  thank 
Mr.  Strachey  for  enabling  us  to  do  so.  If  General  Gordon 
is  completely  explained  by  reducing  him  to  a “pious 
visionary”  qualified  by  towering  ambition,  we  ought  to 
know  that  also.  But  the  trouble  is  that  these  facile 
solutions  of  the  enigma  of  personality  do  not  always  take 
account  of  all  the  facts,  but  only  of  certain  characteristics 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  interest  the  biographer. 
As  a result,  he  overstresses  them  and  throws  the  whole 
portrait  out  of  porportion.  The  writing  of  biography,  we 
need  to  be  occasionally  reminded,  is  an  art,  and,  like 
every  art,  implies  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials 
in  the  interest  of  a unified,  harmonious,  and  convincing 
likeness.  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  Byron,  for  example,  is  an 
instance  of  such  a portrayal  of  a difficult  subject.  There 
were  weaknesses  enough  to  deal  with,  in  all  conscience 
— weaknesses  and  worse — but  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  kept 
them  firmly  in  their  place,  and  the  result  is  a magnificent 
portrait  of  a splendid  figure,  not  unworthy  of  the  name 
by  which  Shelley  called  him,  “the  pilgrim  of  eternity.” 

Mr.  Harold  Nicolson  has  recently  published  an  inter- 
esting little  book  called  The  Development  of  English 
Biography , in  which  he  gives  high  praise  to  Mr.  Strachey 
for  his  “belief  in  intellectual  honesty”  and  his  “derisive 
contempt  for  emotional  opinions.”’  Yet  he  concedes  that 
Mr.  Strachey  is  not  the  perfect  biographer,  because  he 
writes  with  a thesis  and  from  a personal  point  of  view. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Nicolson  thinks,  it  is  less  and  less  possi- 
ble to  combine  scientific  detachment  with  the  literary, 
that  is,  the  personal  quality  that  biography,  as  an  art, 
implies.  And  so  he  foresees  a division  of  labour  among 
biographers.  The  personal  type  will  still  write  senti- 
mental or  satirical  biographies,  and  he  is  able  even  to 
"envisage  the  biography  of  hate.”  Meanwhile  the  “sci- 
entists” will  give  us  sociological  and  economic  biographies, 
as  well  as  “studies  of  the  influence  on  character  of  the 
endocrine  glands.” 

Well,  what  must  be  must  be,  but  it  seems  to  me  un- 
fortunate to  make  quite  so  sharp  a distinction  between 
biographical  fact  and  fancy.  However,  this  will,  at  least, 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  favorite  present-day  trick 
of  confusing  biography  with  the  chronique  scandaleuse. 
Whatever  the  motive  of  this  type  of  biographer  may  be, 
in  practice  he  caters  to  what  Bishop  Warburton  once 
called,  in  his  stately  eighteenth  century  fashion,  "the 
debauched  taste  of  the  better  vulgar.” 
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A Pilgrimage  to  Waldersbach 

A Chnpel  Talk  By  Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler 


My  speaking  to  you  this  morning  seems  to  need  an 
explanation,  for  seldom  it  happens  that  a musician  uses 
the  living  word  as  his  medium  of  expression  in  public. 

Last  summer  1 made  a pilgrimage  to  Waldersbach, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Vosges  Mountains 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Waldersbach  is  the  little  village  of 
about  500  inhabitants  where  John  Frederick  Oberlin  lived 
and  worked  with  untiring  devotion  during  59  years. 

A plain  slab  marks  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  in 
Fouday,  and  the  name-plate  reads:  Papa  Oberlin.  Those 
two  words  tell  the  whole  story.  His 
parishioners  came  to  him  with  all  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  They  brought  their 
every-day  problems  to  him  as  a child 
brings  them  to  his  father.  As  I stood 
at  the  grave  of  this  great  man,  our 
John  Frederick  Oberlin,  I understood 
and  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done 
for  these  simple  farmers,  for  educa- 
tion, and  indirectly  for  our  college  here. 

Entering  into  his  church  in  Fouday 
I wished  he  could  have  stood  there  to 
greet  me;  I wished  I might  hear  him 
speak,  and  I wished  to  te1!  him  of  Ober- 
lin College.  There  on  the  chancel 
still  stands  his  hour-glass  that  he  used 
during  his  sermons  that  he  might  not 
speak  too  long.  All  of  his  churches 
are  simple  houses  of  worship,  stone 
floors,  unpainted  pews,  just  rough  hewn 
logs,  and  some  of  them  without 
backs.  1 have  played  my  violin  in  his 
little  churches  for  these  simple  farmers  whose  ancestors 
listened  with  reverence  to  him.  When  I climbed  the  high 
mountain  back  of  the  church,  I could  see  in  my  mind  our 
patron-saint  walk  up  the  stony  path,  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
greeting  everyone,  just  as  they  still  greet  you  today.  He 
often  went  up  the  mountains  to  watch  the  sunset  and  find 
new  strength  for  his  next  day’s  work.  The  path  was 
steep,  and  the  day  was  hot,  but  we  were  in  the  cool  shade 
of  linden  trees  Oberlin  had  planted  himself.  As  you  look 
down  into  Waldersbach  and  over  the  valley,  you  cannot 
help  but  sense  a feeling  of  divine  power  that  emanated 
from  there,  and  nowhere  did  the  skylarks  sing  their  song 
of  exuberant  praise  and  glory  quite  as  c'ear  as  around 
Waldersbach. 

We  stayed  six  weeks  and  made  good  friends.  Many 
of  the  older  people  gladly  related  what  they  knew  of 
Papa  Oberlin  and  what  they  had  heard  their  parents  and 
grandparents  tell  about  him.  One  morning  I met  an  old 
farmer  with  his  rack  of  hay  on  his  back,  and  after  a 
friendly  greeting  I asked  him  if  his  load  was  not  too 
heavy;  “No,"  he  said,  “it  is  not  heavy.  I have  done  this 
for  almost  seventy  years  now.”  “I  admit,”  he  said,  “that 
I cannot  go  out  to  plow  anymore.  But  you  see  the  young 
people  go  out  on  Sundays  and  do  my  plowing;  that  is 
how  Oberlin  always  wanted  it.  Sit  down  here,  I’ll  tell 
you  about  it.  You  see  on  Sundays  Oberlin  wanted  every- 
one to  go  to  church.  After  the  service  the  men  could 
go  and  work  in  the  fields,  plow  or  help  bring  in  the 
harvest  of  their  unfortunate  friends,  some  sick,  some  too 
old  to  be  able  to  work  any  more. 

“Do  you  see  the  little  streamlets  running  everywhere 


through  the  fields  beyond?  That  is  how  we  get  the 
water  evenly  distributed  — Oberlin’s  work  also.”  Yes, 
1 knew  he  had  irrigated  the  land  to  make  it  more  fertile. 
“Do  you  see  over  there  and  there?  Those  are  fields  of 
potatoes.  Have  you  ever  eaten  some  of  our  Steintal  po- 
tatoes?” I had  eaten  them  and  knew  that  they  were  con- 
sidered the  best  potatoes  in  France.  “Well,”  he  said, 
"Oberlin  planted  the  first  ones  around  here.  He  had 
samples  sent  from  Holland  and  Switzerland;  now  we 
grow  so  many,  the  greater  part  is  sent  to  market.”  He 
took  out  his  pipe.  “You  know,”  he 
went  on,  “Oberlin  liked  to  smoke  too, 
but  I guess  he  smoked  too  much  and 
found  it  too  expensive;  so  he  put  his 
pouch  and  pipe  up  in  the  attic  so  he 
would  have  to  go  up  there  every  time 
he  wanted  to  smoke.  In  that  way  he 
soon  found  out  that  he  could  very  well 
get  along  without  it.”  My  friend 
stopped  and  then  he  suddenly  turned 
to  me  and  said:  “Haven’t  you  ever 
heard  of  Papa  Oberlin  before?”  Had  I? 
Well  it  was  my  turn  then  to  tell  him 
of  our  Oberlin  here.  When  I told  him 
that  there  are  about  1,800  young  men 
and  women  here,  his  lower  jaw  -was 
quite  relaxed,  and  he  was  overcome 
with  joy  when  I told  him  that  many  of 
you  come  here  and  labor  while  you 
learn.  I think  that  I was  able  to  make 
him  understand  that  the  kind  of  life 
that  Oberlin  had  lived  there  among 
his  ancestors  became  the  foundation  of  our  college,  and 
that  the  founders  and  first  leaders  of  this  college  always 
had  John  Frederick  Oberlin’s  ideals  before  them  as  their 
best  examples. 

When  you  visit  the  parsonage  in  Waldersbach  you 
feel  that  Oberlin  was  not  just  a country  parson.  He  was 
a modern  man,  an  innovator.  There  I was  shown  little 
models  that  he  had  made  for  his  people.  Models  of  tools, 
of  improved  looms,  of  toys  for  his  kindergartens.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  in  France,  and  later 
Froebel  used  many  of  Oberlin’s  ideas.  There  stands  his 
printing  press,  for  he  printed  a few  lines  out  of  the 
Bible  and  distributed  those  little  papers  among  his  parish- 
ioners and  friends  on  Sundays.  He  printed  the  textbooks 
for  his  schools  and  illustrated  them.  When  Oberlin  first 
came  to  Waldersbach,  the  only  teacher  they  had  was  the 
shepherd.  His  duty  was  to  watch  the  cows  in  summer, 
and  the  children  in  winter;  he  himself  very  seldom  knew 
how  to  read  or  write.  Oberlin  revised  the  entire  system, 
trained  his  teachers  and  appointed  them,  arranged  the 
schedules.  He  established  an  honour  system  among  the 
students,  similar  to  the  one  used  here.  He  made  models 
of  machinery  that  were  used  in  the  mines  and  factories 
situated  too  far  away  to  allow  visitation.  He  drew  maps 
for  their  geography,  and  flowers  with  their  seed  for  their 
botany  lessons.  There,  in  his  cupboard,  are  some  forceps 
and  surgeon’s  tools.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
fundamentals  of  surgery  and  general  medical  knowledge, 
and  was  often  the  only  one  that  could  set  and  bandage 
a broken  limb.  On  the  wall  there  is  a row  of  interesting 
silhouettes  he  had  drawn  of  the  entire  family.  And  there. 
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too,  hangs  his  little  peace-maker  picture.  The  picture  is 
folded  in  corrugated  fashion  like  a fan.  Oberlin  would 
use  this  picture  when  a couple  came  to  him  with  their 
marital  troubles.  He  would  put  husband  and  wife  before 
him  and  hold  the  picture  like  this  in  front  of  himself. 
Then  he  would  ask  the  man:  “What  do  you  see?”  The 
man  would  say:  a bird.  Then  he  would  ask  the  woman, 
and  she  would  answer:  a flower.  After  this  he  would  have 
them  change  places  and  ask  the  same  questions.  Of 
course  the  woman  would  now  see  the  bird,  and  the  man 
would  see  the  flower.  Oberlin  then  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  they  were  both  looking  at  the  same  object,  but  see- 
ing different  things,  because  it  all  depended  upon  the 
different  point  of  view.  The  example  itself  is  well  worth 
remembering,  even  for  our  own  benefit. 

Next  we  see  him  at  work  as  a practical  engineer.  For 
a long  time  he  realized  that  the  country  was  badly  in 
need  of  adequate  roads  for  communication.  On  Sunday 
he  would  preach  and  close  his  sermon  by  speaking  of 
the  necessity  of  building  some  particular  road.  He  would 
announce  that  the  next  morning  at  6 o’clock  work  would 
start  at  a certain  place,  and  that  he  would  meet  the  men 
who  would  willingly  and  freely  help  him  to  build  this 
road.  There  he  was  himself  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
just  a few  men.  They  worked  while  others  came  to 
look  on  and  to  criticize.  But  gradually  sentiment  changed, 
and  soon  he  had  a regular  team,  working  in  relays,  so 


that  in  time  every  male  member  of  his  congregation  would 
give  willingly  and  freely  some  of  his  time  to  this  kind 
of  work.  With  their  help  he  cut  the  rock  and  built  his 
roads  and  bridges.  So  we  can  easily  understand  how 
Papa  Oberlin,  as  the  years  passed,  became  a man  revered 
and  deeply  loved  by  all. 

His  life  was  consecrated  in  service  to  our  Lord.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  as  a university  student  in  Strasbourg, 
he  put  down  his  consecration  to  be  the  servant  of  God 
during  his  entire  life,  and  the  consecration  is  followed 
by  something  like  a code  of  honor;  some  simple  rules 
that  he  used  for  self-discipline  in  daily  life.  Let  me  give 
you  these  rules,  mark  them  well,  they  are  just  as  good 
today  as  they  were  150  years  ago. 

Sobriety:  I shall  try  to  do  the  contrary  of  what  my 

senses  dictate.  Therefore  I shall  eat  and  drink  mod- 
erately, never  in  excess  of  what  I need  for  my  health. 

Self  discipline : I shall  try  to  repress  my  anger. 

Punctuality : I shall  always  fulfill  my  duties  with  the 

utmost  exactitude  and  start  with  the  striking  of  the 
hour. 

Simplicity : I shall  content  myself  with  the  least  ward- 
robe and  with  only  the  most  necessary  furniture. 

Economy:  I shall  always  put  aside  a part  of  my  in- 

come for  purposes  of  charity. 


Our  Vanishing  Villainy 

By  Leslie  Bigelow,  ’30 


One  of  Oberlin’s  gilded  young  gentlemen,  so  runneth 
the  tale,  was  seen  in  Tobin’s  pharmaceutical  emporium 
(surely  you  remember  Frank  Tobin)  sorting  over  the 
variety  of  perfumes  on  display.  Now,  perfume  is  a 
wondrous  thing  for  the  enhancing  of  feminine  charm,  but 
for  a youth  to  toy  with  the  odorous  distillations  is  provo- 
cative of  comment.  He  was  asked,  therefore,  why  he 
cast  so  knowing  an  eye  upon  the  vari  colored  liquids  and 
replied  that  he  was  in  search  of  the  scent  precisely  suited 
to  his  type.  His  type,  fancy  that,  his  type!  For  some 
reason  which  eludes  the  understanding,  he  escaped  alive. 

In  itself  the  incident  is  a laughable  nothing,  but  as 
a symbol  it  advertises,  to  an  extreme  degree,  of  course, 
the  subtle  change  which  has  come  over  the  manliness  of 
Oberlin  since  the  time  of  most  of  you,  a change  which  has 
extended  to  most  of  the  country’s  colleges. 

Suppose  I retail  another  sign  of  the  times.  Our  little 
village,  grown  unpardonably  prosperous,  has  installed  a 
series  of  lights  along  the  campus  and  the  business  sec- 
tion in  College  street.  Resplendent  things  they  are,  de- 
signed to  make  this  pastoral  hamlet  an  urban,  yea,  a 
metropolitan  community.  Of  an  evening  the  erstwhile 
sober  thoroughfare  is  another  Broadway.  The  lamps  have 
been  in  place  several  weeks  now,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  furnished  an  undebatably  excellent  target,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  guarded  late  at 
night,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  eminently  in  accord 
with  collegiate  practice  to  accomplish  such  destruction, 
not  one  has  yet  been  smashed. 

And  let  me  tell  another  tale  indicative  of  our  anaemia. 
A week  ago  Delta  Lodge  gave  a smoker  at  their  North 
Professor  street  apartments  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Manor  and  the  Red  Lantern,  two  other  masculine  estab- 
lishments. The  party,  one  gathers,  broke  up  early,  and 


as  the  Manor  and  Red  Lantern  boys  vended  their  weary 
way  homeward  about  four-thirty,  the  one  crew  down 
South  Professor,  the  other  banditti  across  the  campus, 
gentlemanly  bandiage  was  flung  back  and  forth.  There 
was  nothing  coarse  about  the  interchange,  you  under- 
stand, nothing  to  which  the  most  rock-ribbed  of  Puritans 
might  take  exception  — if  he  didn’t  hear  it.  As  the 
distance  between  the  wayfarers  widened,  an  increase  in 
volume  was  naturally  essential.  The  blades  were  noisy; 
of  course  they  were  noisy,  but  noise  is  a harmless  thing 
— viewed  objectively.  When  the  Red  Lantern  contingent 
reached  the  campus  edge  they  were  greeted  by  that 
hail-fellow-well-met.  Marshal  Edmonds,  preserver  of  Ober- 
lin Decorum,  squelcher  of  amorous  serenade,  general 
thorn  in  the  side  of  undergraduate  caperings,  who  be- 
trayed an  immense  distaste  for  the  caterwauling.  In  fact, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  verbal  cannonading 
were  continued  he  would  take  a personal  interest  in  the 
ruffianly  affair.  And,  can  you  believe  it,  reverend  alumni, 
the  portly  constable  got  away  with  his  insolence.  Shades 
of  the  Wellington  Rescue!  To  what  low  estate  has  fallen 
Oberlin  virility! 

Now,  what  I’m  getting  at  is  simply  this:  there  is  a 
measurable  difference  between  the  undergraduate  villainy 
of  these  mild  years  and  the  days  when  “Junior  Ex”  was 
annually  celebrated  with  a calculated  violence,  when 
Hallowe’en  disturbances  were  carried  out  with  the  sort 
of  devastating  thoroughness  which  resulted  in  the  place- 
ment of  cows  and  similar  barnyard  impedimenta  in  re- 
cesses designed  for  scholarly,  not  animal  visitation,  or  the 
very  recent,  times  when  an  undying  flame  of  feud  kept 
the  inhabitants  of  East  and  West  Lodge  on  the  constant 
gui  i five,  and  the  “L”  section  of  the  Men’s  Building  was 
earning  its  sobriquet  of  "Hell  Section”  by  virtue  of  bat- 
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taring  ram  brigades  and  water  warfare.  One  is  tempted 
to  remark  that  you  alumni,  tottering  ancients  with  flowing 
beards  and  rheumatic  shanks,  display  more  raffishness  at 
your  Illumination  Night  parade  than  do  we  supposedly 
incorrigible  collegians  in  our  deviltry. 

To  understand  this  change  it  is  best  to  turn  to  one 
who  from  a vantage  point  has  watched  the  pageantry  of 
Oberlin  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  whose  business  was 
established  when  the  Gibson  nut-roll  foundry  had  scarce 
begun  its  ironmongery,  when  College  street  was  cobble- 
stoned,  before  Cass  Gilbert  began  his  surprisingly  suc- 
cessful importation  of  Mediterranean  architecture  into 
this  realm  of  rain  and  snow,  who  has,  in  fact,  watched 
the  Oberlin  panorama  these  many  years,  and  who,  one 
gathers,  has  chuckled  mightily  thereat.  Incline,  then, 
thine  ear,  oh,  graduated  one,  to  the  words  of  Frank  Tobin, 
than  whom  Oberlin  has  no  stauncher  ally  nor  wiser  coun- 
sellor. 

The  decrease  in  collegiate  absurdity  Mr.  Tobin  as- 
cribes to  the  extent  of  outside  activities  in  which  the 
surplus  energy  of  youth  may  be  dissipated.  There  are  pub- 
lications, there  are  clubs,  forensics,  and  finally,  though 
it  would  be  better  to  say  primarily,  intramural  athletics. 
Oberlin’s  new-  intramural  program  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Nichols  is  enlisting  to  a remarkable  degree  the  co- 
operation of  those  effervescent  males  who  might  other- 
wise be  on  destruction  bent.  Football,  volleyball,  hand- 
ball, basketball  — every  sport  suited  to  our  aquatic  climate 
is  fostered  with  an  infectious  enthusiasm.  Student  man- 
agers function  efficiently.  Big  things  are  being  done  in 
an  intramural  way. 

But  that  is  not  all.  While  this  student  generation  is 
younger  than  was  yours  in  its  college  days,  our  youth 
is  knowing,  experienced.  Today’s  junior  is  trained  in  a 
fashion  comparable  to  that  of  a graduate  two  decades 
ago.  (I  speak  on  authority  of  Mr.  Tobin’s  thoughtful  pro- 
nouncement). We  have  investigated  to  a greater  extent 
than  you,  our  bumptious  predecessors,  the  clockwork  of 
this  mundane  sphere.  And  it  may  be,  you  know,  that 
previous  student  iniquity,  laughable  though  it  was,  de- 
sirable though  it  may  seem  in  these  tepid  times,  re- 


sulted from  an  overdose  of  experience  administered  to  a 
group  quite  unprepared  by  their  training  to  deal  with  it. 
The  suggestion,  to  be  sure,  does  not  tend  to  any  increase 
of  your  self-esteem.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  it. 

There  is,  then,  that  difference.  It  is  quite  discernible, 
and  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  I leave  to  the  consid- 
eration of  your  intelligence. 

In  making  this  little  contrast  between  your  times  and 
mine,  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  intention  to  picture  the 
classes  of  1929,  1930,  1931,  and  1932  as  entirely  cherubic, 
worrying  already  about  the  most  efficient  way  of  slipping 
on  a suitcoat  over  wings.  Far  from  it!  We  are  not 
sissies.  Oberlin,  as  you  may  have  noted  by  the  papers, 
still  has  football  teams,  good  ones.  We  shave  (too  seldom, 
of  course)  and  a scraggly  hair  or  two  graces  our  chests. 
The  frosh  proceed  with  their  commanded  grotesqueries. 
Horseplay  continues,  and  occasionally,  in  the  slang  of 
the  moment,  wre  pull  a fast  one.  For  example,  Professor 
Wooster,  the  present  head  of  the  Economics  department, 
has  these  last  two  years  given  a chapel  address  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  unemployment  in  our  prosperous  country. 
To  make  his  point  quite  clear  and  to  emphasize  the 
magnitude  of  their  assemblage,  he  marshals  his  unem- 
ployed into  a giant  army  and  has  them  march  down 
Lorain  street  past  the  chapel.  It  is  an  excellent  speech 
and  its  repetition  this  year  was  at  the  express  desire  of 
President  Wilkins.  Well,  a little  excavating  was  going 
on  beside  Wright  Laboratory,  the  old  Second  Church 
building.  The  filling  of  the  holes  left  a suggestive  mound 
and  one  morning  we  awoke  to  find  that  the  swelling 
had  been  fitted  with  a wooden  slab  inscribed:  “Here  lies 
Harvey  B.  Wooster,  run  over  while  attempting  to  cross 
Lorain  street  in  front  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed.” 

Yes,  we  carry  on  a little  of  the  traditional  asininity. 
We  have  our  moments  and  they  are  often  distinctly  lurid. 
A return  to  the  ancient  vehemence  is  inconceivable,  but 
one  hesitates  to  predict  for  Oberlin  a sobriety  untinctured 
with  frequent,  with  very  frequent  rascality.  I dare  say, 
robust  gentlemen  of  the  alumni,  that  despite  our  friend 
of  the  perfumeries,  we  shall  never  shame  you  with  a 
feminine  decadence. 


When  Oberlin  Owned  Part  of  Nebraska 


( From  an  article  by  Mrs  Charles  R.  Euhle  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.) 

Oberlin  College  and  Marshall  Field  were  factors  in  an 
early  day  which  led  to  the  development  of  Nebraska’s 
best  known  pure-bred  stock  farm. 

Before  Nebraska  was  admitted  to  statehood  its  ter- 
ritorial governors  gave  to  Oberlin  College,  then,  as  now, 
an  outstanding  institution  of  learning  in  Ohio,  one  town- 
ship of  land  in  exchange  for  25  annual  scholarships  in  the 
college.  Oberlin  College  was  in  need  of  financial  support 
and  the  furtherance  of  education  in  the  new  west  was  a 
necessity,  hence  the  exchange. 

The  township  of  land  given  to  Oberlin  was  located 
in  Stanton  county.  Unable  to  hold  the  land  until  it  would 
increase  in  value,  and  needing  ready  money,  Oberlin  issued 
a series  of  college  scrip,  giving  the  township  of  land  in 
Nebraska  as  security. 


Marshall  Field,  merchant  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  buyers  of  Oberlin  College  scrip  and  when  the 
scrip  came  to  be  redeemed  he  bought  sufficient  land  to 
absorb  all  of  his  scrip  holding.  Marshall  Field  was  a 
man  of  keen  judgment  and  when  the  township  of  land 
was  offered  at  foreclosure  sale  in  1870,  his  representa- 
tives bought  16  sections,  paying  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  acre. 

Twelve  years  later  Mr.  Field  made  his  first  trip  to 
Nebraska  to  look  over  his  investment.  Wide  reaching, 
unbroken  areas  covered  with  native  prairie  grass  greeted 
his  eye.  There  were  no  fences  and  no  buildings.  The 
land  was  referred  to  among  the  settlers  of  that  time  as 
the  “township  farm.”  Boundary  lines  there  were  and 
most  unusual  ones.  Men  sent  out  by  Oberlin  College 
years  before  had  planted  an  osage  orange  hedge  around 
the  entire  36  sections  of  land  at  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money.  Portions  of  the  hedge  still  re- 
main and  are  boundaries  on  some  of  the  smaller  farms 
of  today. 
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Discipline  In  College 

By  Dr'  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  ’89 


Dealing  with  misconduct  of  students  is  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  things  in  college  life.  The  author  feels 
that  this  has  not  in  general  been  founded  on  the  sound- 
est principles  and  that  something  of  a recasting  of  the 
point  of  view  in  the  whole  matter  would  relieve  some  of 
its  disagreeable  aspects  and  promote  a truer  appreciation 
of  the  real  relations. 

College  students  are  in  part  adolescent  and  in  part 
can  well  be  treated,  I believe,  on 
the  basis  of  the  relations  that  obtain 
among  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 

What  are  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions between  the  college  and  its  pu- 
pils? The  relation  is  not  that  of 
parent  and  child;  not  quite  that  of 
a guardian  and  ward.  There  enters 
in  much  of  the  relation  of  host  to 
guest.  The  host  is,  as  it  were,  a 
family,  into  which  young  guests  are 
received,  sometimes  on  their  own 
initiative,  sometimes  at  the  request 
of  their  parents,  but  in  all  cases  on 
the  invitation  of  the  host.  Without 
exception,  in  our  American  colleges, 
conditions  are  attached  to  the  invita- 
tion, and  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  one  who  is  a gentleman 
and  not  a cad  could  accept  the  invi- 
tation and  not  live  up  to  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  invitation  is 
given.  Perhaps  some  argument 
against  this  point  of  view  might  be 
maintained  for  institutions  provided 
by  the  state,  so  let  us  confine  our  dis- 
cussion to  other  than  state  colleges. 

These  colleges,  as  they  stand 
today,  are  the  result  of  the  thought 
and  service  and  gifts  of  many  persons.  Money  has 
been  given,  lives  have  been  given,  to  make  them  what 
they  are  and  to  make  them  fit  and  able  to  serve,  to  train, 
to  inspire  young  men  and  women  and  start  them  well  on 
a life  of  wholesome  service  to  society.  Of  course  it  is  the 
lives  of  many  teachers  and  administrators  and  other  serv- 
ers, built  into  the  college,  in  many  cases  for  generations, 
building  its  ideals,  nurturing  its  soul,  developing  its  meth- 
ods of  effecting  its  purpose,  that  are  the  great  things  in 
the  college.  The  thought  of  these  lives,  with  their  high 
ideals  and  devoted  service,  is  the  compelling  thing,  ap- 
pealing to  any  worthy  student  who  enters  a college  as  its 
guest  for  his  years  of  study.  The  soul  of  a college,  like 
the  soul  of  a family,  is  a sacred  thing,  and  a guest  sen- 
sitive in  his  appreciations  will  feel  this  soul  and  will 
shrink  from  doing  it  violence.  Should  he  feel  moved  to 
try  to  change  the  quality  or  purpose  of  the  institution 
in  some  regard,  he  will  make  his  attempt  with  the  thought 
to  serve  and  with  full  consciousness  of  the  many  others 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  making  of  the  school. 

The  student  guests  are  asked  to  help  in  the  support 
of  the  college  in  ideals  and  spirit,  and  such  support  is  an 
implied  condition  in  the  invitation  to  join  the  college 
group  Loyal  acceptance  of  this  Invitation  by  the  students 


and  eager  giving  of  such  support,  is  as  characteristic  in 
the  American  college  as  it  is  in  the  English  public  school. 
’Twould  be  a low-grade  man  who  would  not  respond  to 
the  privilege  of  being  adopted  into  a great  college  like 
Yale  or  Oberlin  and  thus  gaining  a right  to  be  proud  of 
its  tradition  of  noble  lives  and  great  service.  A student 
who  is  not  glad  to  share  loyally  in  the  life  of  such  a col- 
lege should  not  accept  its  invitation  to  enter,  for  such 
invitation  is  not  given  to  him. 
If,  after  entering,  he  finds  him- 
self not  in  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  college,  of 
course,  if  a gentleman,  he  will  with- 
draw. 

But  put  the  matter  on  a low- 
er plane,  of  money  considerations. 
The  home  has  been  built  with  out- 
lay of  much  money  — land,  lab- 
oratories, classrooms,  library, 
chapel,  assembly  halls,  gymnasium, 
dormitories,  recreation  buildings 
and  recreation  grounds  and  much 
besides.  Endowments  have  been 
given  for  the  equipment,  care 

and  running  of  this  great  " plant  ” 
and  for  the  support  of  the  much 
more  important  personal  side  of 

the  college,  the  teaching  and  ad- 

ministration. The  student  guests 
are  asked  to  help  in  the  financial 
support  of  the  college  and  its 

work,  as  they  are  asked  to  help  in 
the  support  of  its  ideals  and  pur- 
poses, but  a student’s  contribution 
to  either  the  spiritual  or  financial 
phase  is  small  in  comparison  with 
what  is  given  him. 

In  the  following  list  is  given  for  each  of  a number  of 
colleges  and  universities  the  percentage  paid  by  the  stu- 


dent  of  the  total 

sum  the 

institution  expends 

for  him 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Albion  

48 

Randolph-Macon 

Amherst 

26% 

(Ashland,  Va.) . 

...  28% 

Bryn  Mawr  . . . 

22 

St.  Stephens  

. . 54 

DePauw  

4.0 

Southwestern 

Goucher  

56% 

(Kansas)  

. . 55 

Grinnell 

42  Vi 

Ursinus  

. . 47 

Hiram  

29% 

Wellesley  

...41% 

Johns  Hopkins 

25 

Whitman  

. . 3S% 

Oberlin  

32 

Yale  1 

. . 25 

Pomona 

35% 

The  figures,  though  approximate,  are  not  far  from  ac- 
curate. The  figures  are  obtained  from  data  gotten  from 
the  president  or  other  executive  officer  of  each  institu- 
iont  named,  and  include:  (I)  total  assets  (lands,  build- 
ings, furniture,  equipment,  apparatus,  books,  endow- 
ments). Gifts  to  current  expenses  are  not  included, 
except  for  two  of  the  schools;  (II)  the  amount  paid  by 
the  students  for  tuition  and  other  fees;  (III)  the  num- 

1 Less  accurate  than  the  other  figures,  for  scholarship  grants  are  not 
taken  into  account. 
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ber  of  students,  not  including  attendants  upon  “exten- 
sion” classes.  The  annual  value  of  the  total  assets  is 
reckoned  at  7 per  cent  for  Pacific  Coast  schools,  at  5 per 
cent  for  other  schools.  The  usufruct  of  real  property  be- 
ing counted  at  a higher  per  cent  of  its  value  than  the  net 
income  on  the  productive  endowment,  the  figures  7 per 
cent  and  5 per  cent  are  an  estimated  compromise.  For  all 
the  schools  they  are  an  underestimate.  For  example,  Po- 
mona records  the  original  cost  of  its  lands,  buildings  and 
equipment,  less  depreciation,  in  the  figures  given  me,  al- 
though its  lands  are  worth  several  times  the  amount 
counted  and  its  buildings  could  not  be  replaced  for  several 
times  the  sum  included  for  them. 

Each  student  who  enters  an  endowed  college  accepts 
from  the  college  a large  financial  bounty  even  if  he  re- 
ceives no  so-called  "scholarship”  aid.  Just  as  truly,  how- 
ever great  his  spiritual  contribution  to  the  college  in 
ideals  and  service,  he  is  offered  far  more  than  he  can 
hope  to  repay.  In  every  phase  he  is  a debtor.  These  facts 
seem  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  college  stands  to 
the  student  in  much  the  relation  of  host  to  guest. 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  of  this  host-guest 
relation  in  connection  with  problems  of  misconduct?  Per- 
haps my  own  thought  may  best  be  given  in  the  form  of 
a few  positive  suggestions: 

(1)  It  is  normal  and  profitable  for  the  host'  (the  col- 
lege as  a whole)  to  define  for  itself  certain  ideals  and 
purposes  and  to  request  all  the  members  of  the  college 
community  to  follow  lines  of  conduct  (specified  and  im- 
plicit) in  conformity  with  these  ideals  and  purposes. 

(2)  In  the  published  invitations  to  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  college  as  students  the  desired  stand- 
ards of  ideals  and  conduct,  as  well  as  the  desired  stand- 
ards of  intellectual  training  and  ability,  should  be  named, 
with  the  statement  that  no  one  is  invited  to  make  appli- 
cation for  admission  unless  he  is  able  and  genuinely 
wishes  to  conform  to  both  sets  of  standards.  It  should 
be  clearly  stated,  in  the  published  invitation,  that  failure 
to  attain  to  either  set  of  standards  will  prevent  admission, 
and  that,  after  admission,  failure  to  maintain  such  stand- 
ards will,  upon  determination  of  the  fact,  automatically 
sever  the  connection  of  the  student  with  the  college. 

There  seem  to  be  several  advantages  in  this  basis  for 
establishing,  maintaining  or  severing  the  host-guest  re- 
lation between  college  and  student.  It  does  away  with 
the  idea  of  punishment  for  offences.  There  is  no  punish- 
ment imposed.  The  student’s  own  act,  as  soon  as  the  fact 
and  the  nature  of  the  act  is  determined,  itself  automat- 
ically severs  the  connection  of  the  student  with  the  col- 
lege. The  necessary  investigation  and  discussion  include: 
(1)  the  facts  as  to  the  act;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  act, 
(a)  whether  it  is  contrary  to  a special  condition  (defined 
or  implicit)  of  retaining  position  as  a guest,  (b)  whether 
it  is  such  an  act  as  makes  it  inappropriate  that  one  re- 
main a member  of  a community  of  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women; (3)  whether  the  host-guest  relation,  if  severed 
by  the  student  through  his  act,  can  wisely  be  restored 
and,  if  so,  how.  The  student  under  consideration  and 
the  representatives  of  the  college,  after  establishing  the 
facts  of  the  case,  will  likely  be  cooperating  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a way  to  restore  the  severed  relation,  instead  of 
being  on  opposite  sides,  one  imposing  a penalty  and  the 
other  suffering  it.  The  usual  conception  is  one  of  trial 
and  punishment.  That  which  is  here  proposed  is  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts,  accepting  the  consequences  of  these 


facts,  and  then  dealing  further  with  them  in  a spirit  not 
of  opposition  but  of  attempted  cooperation  between  host 
and  offending  guest. 

The  differences  in  psychological  atmosphere  between 
the  two  standpoints  and  the  two  methods  are  great  and 
are  significant.  The  investigation  of  the  facts  can  be 
objective  and  dispassionate.  If  the  facts  be  clear  and  of 
such  a nature  that  they  themselves  remove  the  student 
from  the  college  community,  he  may,  if  he  desires,  re- 
quest further  conference  with  a view  to  mutual  aid  in 
seeking  to  reestablish  his  status  as  a student,  a guest. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  will  be  minimized,  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  encouraged  to  the  degree  that  the  circum- 
stances allow. 

1 believe  this  will  be  important  in  its  effects  upon 
those  members  of  the  college  community,  whether  faculty 
or  students,  who  have  been  given  special  responsibility 
for  guarding  and  promoting  the  standards  of  conduct  the 
institution  has  chosen  for  itself.  But  the  major  benefit,  I 
think,  will  be  in  clarifying  the  thought  of  the  general 
student  body,  helping  them  realize  the  gross  absurdity 
of  the  taskmaster-slave  idea  of  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  of  the  police  judge-criminal  con- 
ception of  college  discipline. 

Many  students  who  enter  college  come  from  schools 
in  which  there  is  prevalent  among  the  pupils  a very  un- 
fortunate conception  of  the  relation  between  teacher  and 
student,  between  school  authorities  and  pupils.  When 
they  first  come  to  college  the  better  conception  of  these 
relations  should  be  presented  vividly  to  them.  If  ade- 
quately presented,  these  ideas  and  ideals  will  have  their 
own  strong  appeal.  “Freshman  week”  should  aid  in  giv- 
ing the  entering  student  a grasp  of  this  conception  on 
which  the  college  life  is  founded. 

But  these  ideals  will  need  repeated  exposition  and  ex- 
emplification. The  human  mind  usually  needs  repeated 
and  prolonged  contact  with  an  idea  in  order  adequately 
to  grasp  it,  or  with  an  ideal  in  order  to  adopt  it  and  loy- 
ally conform  to  it.  Time  is  essential  to  the  proper  im- 
press of  an  idea  or  an  ideal.  If  one  sets  up  his  golf 
club  against  the  wall  the  shaft  will  bend  a trifle,  but 
if  he  promptly  takes  it  up  again  the  shaft  will  at  once 
straighten.  If,  however,  one  sets  his  club  away  in  this 
position  in  the  autumn  and  leaves  it  until  spring,  he  will 
find,  on  taking  up  his  club,  that  its  shaft  has  acquired  a 
permanent  bend.  Similarly,  the  human  mind  acquires  the 
bent  of  a new  idea  or  ideal  usually  only  through  repeated 
and  prolonged  contact.-  The  concept  of  host  college  and 
wholesomely  responsive  student  guest  should  underlie  all 
references  to  college  relations,  being  the  constantly  reit- 
erated and  ever  assumed  foundation  of  the  college  com- 
munal life. 

Two  friends  have  commented  upon  this  paper:  one, 
that  the  point  seems  a rather  finely  drawn  psychological 
one  and  not  of  much  practical  moment;  the  other,  that 
the  plan  might  prove  difficult  to  administer.  But  isn’t 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  college  training  to  increase 
sensitiveness  to  psychological  flavors  and  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  living  daily  in  accordance  with  these  finer  per- 
ceptions? As  to  administration — it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  conception  of  the  student  as  guest  of  the  college, 
when  clearly  understood  and  generally  accepted,  will  go 
far  toward  removal  of  friction  in  regulating  conduct  in 
college  life. 

2 It  is  lack  of  vivid  imagination,  is  it  not,  which  chiefly  underlies  this 
slowness  of  response  as  it  does  conservatism  in  general? 
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A Hark  Backward 

By  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Rogers,  c’74 


My  Grandparents  were  early  settlers  In  Wellington, 
Ohio,  coming  from  Connecticut  in  1830,  and  my  earliest 
remembrance  is  of  the  various  things  which  they  did  so 
differently  from  their  neighbors. 

The  house  which  Grandfather  built  had  a large  glass 
window  over  the  front  door,  fan-shaped,  and  a marvel  of 
beauty  it  seemed  to  me;  the  hall  was  large,  with  banis- 
ters; the  rooms  were  small,  and  there  was  a wonderful 
attic,  which  was  the  store-house  for  everything  imagina- 
ble— Revolutionary  pewter,  platters  and  tankards,  Grand- 
father’s 1S12  uniform,  for  he  was  still  called  “Colonel,” 
spinning  wheels,  reels,  cradles  which  had  rocked  gener- 
ations, high-backed  chairs,  old  muskets,  sabers,  etc.,  all 
these  and  more  too  were  in  this  play  room  of  my  child- 
hood. Nothing  was  ever  thrown  away  in  this  family,  even 
the  apple  seeds  were  saved  to  plant  in  the  “ nursery,”  for 
the  little  square  in  the  back  yard  was  dignified  by  that 
name. 

Sage,  thyme  and  smellage  grew  in  the  garden,  along 
writh  the  vegetables,  and  Grandmother’s  “flower  garden” 
had  a corner  all  by  itself.  Hollyhocks,  larkspurs,  mari- 
golds, petunias  and  mignonette  grew  in  the  greatest 
abundances,  while  “Snowdrop”  bushes  grew  by  the  front 
windows  and  a “Trumpet  Honeysuckle”  climbed  over  the 
door.  A well  sweep,  with  a dripping  bucket,  was  near  the 
house,  and  a cider  mill  near  the  barn  sent  out  pungent 
odors  in  time  of  apple  harvest.  The  house  inside  had 
plain  furniture,  high-backed  chairs,  many  of  them  low 
and  comfortable,  but  a rocking  chair  was  looked  upon 
with  contempt  by  my  Puritan  grandmother,  and  I think 
it  grieved  her  greatly  that  I should  be  so  fond  of  this 
luxury.  I am  sure  she  felt  that  while  I might  be  a “likely 
child”  I would  never  “get  on”  in  the  world  with  that 
dreadful  habit.  Great  barrels  of  maple  sugar  were  al- 
ways in  the  store-room  and  nothing  ever  seemed  to  give 
out  in  the  larder. 

The  cheese  vat  was  used  every  day,  and  such  good 
cheese  as  was  turned  out  of  those  little  presses,  sage 
cheese,  plain  cheese,  and  all  manner  of  cheese,  and  can 
I ever  forget  the  squeaky  curd  that  I was  allowed  to  peel 
off  the  rim  and  eat  at  one  sitting.  I think  I never  can. 
The  semi-annual  candle  making  was  almost  a religious 
ceremony,  beginning  at  daylight  and  lasting  far  into  the 
night,  and  soap  making  was  almost  as  important.  Grand- 
mother’s tomato  preserves,  made  with  maple  sugar,  were 
delectable,  and  while  I have  made  many  attempts  to  copy 
that  preserve,  there  is  a flavor  lacking  which  I strongly 
suspect  is  due  to  me  rather  than  to  the  concoction. 

The  trees  carefully  planted  by  grandfather,  especially 
the  elm  trees,  were  looked  after  with  the  greatest  care, 


and  it  was  many  years  before  I understood  why  this  care- 
fulness was  observed  in  every  department  of  their  life. 
It  was  because  they  had  brought  the  New  England  habits 
and  customs  with  them,  as  their  forebears  had  brought 
them  from  Old  England  across  the  sea.  In  my  recent 
visits  to  New  England  I have  observed  that  the  fan- 
shaped window  over  the  front  door  is  seen  in  new 
houses  as  well  as  old,  and  the  well  sweep  is  used  in  many 
a well-to-do  yard.  Surely  what  can  be  more  hygienic  than 
drinking  water  exposed  to  the  air  and  brought  afresh  to 
the  surface,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  New  Englander  will 
keep  the  old  until  he  finds  something  better  in  the  new 
to  take  its  place. 

Grandmother  brought  her  strictly  religious  customs  to 
the  West  with  her,  and  nothing  but  sickness  ever  kept 
her  from  attending  service  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  the  northern  Ohio  town  in  which  she  lived.  When  I 
visited  her  and  “ stayed  a week,”  which  was  my  semi- 
annual delight,  the  only  trial  was  the  two  hours  of  swing- 
ing my  feet  from  the  wooden  pew  in  which  she  sat  so 
straight  and  prim.  She  taught  a Sunday  school  class  of 
boys  after  service  and  I sat  through  that  also,  with  an 
occasional  “sugar  plum”  which  grandmother  always  car- 
ried in  her  cavernous  pocket,  for  gowns  had  pockets  in 
those  days,  and  almost  everything  could  go  into  their 
depths. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  which  was  read  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  she  “set  great  store”  by  the  “Advance,”  that  Con- 
gregational religious  paper,  which  seemed  to  contain  all 
the  news  which  was  fit  to  print,  and  proud,  indeed,  was 
she,  when  years  afterward  that  publication  house  sent 
her  a present,  as  one  of  the  earliest  subscribers  to  their 
paper.  To  be  a Congregationalist  was  to  be  forgiven  a 
multitude  of  sins  by  my  dear  old  grandmother,  and  to  be 
anything  else  was  sad,  to  say  the  least. 

Grandfather  died  in  1861  and  his  wife  sent  her  two 
youngest  sons  to  the  Civil  War,  like  so  many  other 
mothers  at  that  time,  and  I recall  my  childish  wonder 
at  grandmother’s  idle  hands  as  she  sat  by  the  window 
waiting  for  the  telegraphic  news  from  the  battles.  She 
did  not  weep,  but  her  lips  moved  as  she  silently  prayed, 
and  only  a groan  now  and  then  told  of  her  anguish.  Her 
sons  returned  from  the  war  unharmed,  but  the  sufferings 
of  the  other  mothers  whose  sons  were  left  on  the  battle- 
field were  to  her  almost  as  keen  as  her  own.  Grand- 
mother died  at  the  age  of  84  years,  with  the  faith  of  her 
childhood,  womanhood  and  old  age  unshaken,  and  when- 
ever I see  the  great  elms,  oaks  and  maples  of  her  native 
New  England,  I feel  that  the  present  and  future  owe 
much  to  these  staunch  and  vigorous  generations  of  the 
past. 


A LOOK  FUTU REWARD 


May  be  had  by  all  who  attend  the  Mid  - Winter  Home  Coming,  February  21-22. 
Things  are  doing  at  Oberlin.  Keep  up-to-date  by  frequent  contact.  Come  back  for 
Home  Coming. 
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The  Buckeye  Athletic  Association 

By  Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  ’93 


Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
War  managers  of  athletics  in  some 
of  the  southern  colleges  of  the  state 
brought  forward  from  time  to  time 
in  a sub  rosa  manner  the  proposal  to 
form  a playing  league  of  six,  eight 
or  ten  of  the  strongest  of  the  ath- 
letic schools  in  the  state  with  the 
idea  of  playing  among  themselves  and 
establishing  each  year  a group  champ- 
ionship. This  proposal  was  not  well 
received  by  the  managers  of  many  in- 
stitutions, as  the  Ohio  Conference 
from  its  inception  has  always  been 
opposed  to  definite  championships  and 
while  no  official  action  had  been  taken 
bearing  upon  leagues  inside  the  Con- 
ference such  leagues  inevitably  meant 
championships  and  were  believed  by 
a majority  of  the  Conference  members 
to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Conference  was  founded. 

It  is  probable  that  the  percentage 
columns  as  published  by  the  sport 
writers  of  the  state  of  Ohio  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  institutions  who  wanted  to  form 
the  small  playing  league.  It  was 
possible  for  an  institution  to  inten- 
tionally pick  a large  proportion  of 
very  easy  teams  and  go  through  the 
season  with  a record  of  one  thousand. 
It  was  claimed  that  to  the  average 
reader  this  percentage  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  team  or  teams  holding 
it  were  the  strongest  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference and  clearly  such  was  not  the 
case.  This  point  was  of  course  well, 
taken,  though  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  never  has  been  a 
way  of  deciding  a championship  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  and  that  the  Con- 
ference is  opposed  to  the  champion- 
ship idea. 

It  was  further  seen  that  with  play- 
ing leagues  inside  the  Conference  a 
number  of  natural  rivalries  would  be 
disturbed  and  several  institutions  of 
the  Conference  be  left  in  a most  un- 
fortunate position  "with  reference  to 
making  schedules.  It  did  not  seem 
fair  to  form  a select  body  inside  the 
Conference  and  turn  a cold  shoulder 
on  the  institutions  that  had  qualified 
for  Conference  membership  and  had 
come  into  the  Conference  with  the 
hope  of  getting  better  competition 
and  of  competing  under  more  satis- 
factory conditions.  ' 

To  meet  this  objection  it  was 
further  proposed  to  form  not  only  one 


but  two  and  possibly  three  groups 
inside  the  Conference  as  playing 
leagues.  This  proposal  was  carefully 
studied  for  some  time  but  proved  to 
be  impracticable  and  again  seemed  to 
point  to  two  or  three  champions  with 
the  inevitable  demand  that  these  so- 
called  champions  should  play  it  off  at 
post-season  contests  for  the  state 
championship.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1925  (?)  that  six  colleges  of  the 


C.  W.  Savage 


central  and  southern  part  of  the  state, 
acting  through  their  managers  or  di- 
rectors, decided  to  form  a playing 
league  with  the  agreement  that  each 
should  play  four  of  the  other  five  in- 
stitutions in  all  branches  of  sport. 
The  institutions  concerned  were: 
Cincinnati,  Denison,  Miami,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Wesleyan,  and  Wittenberg. 
This  group  was  at  first  known  as  the 
‘‘Big  Six”  but  inasmuch  as  that  term 
had  a long  history  in  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation which  had  handled  the  Con- 
ference track  affairs  for  over  twenty 
years,  the  group  gave  up  this  name 
and  ofllcially  adopted  the  name  of  the 
“Buckeye  Athletic  Association.”  It 
soon  became  evident  that  this  close 
group  in  its  schedule  making,  methods 
of  handling  officials,  and  in  general 
athletic  policy,  made  competition  in 
the  Ohio  Conference  much  more  dif- 
ficult, and  after  two  years  of  rather 
disturbed  relationships  as  members 
of  the  Conference  they  tendered  their 
resignations  to  the  Conference,  with 
the  approval  of  the  conference  repre- 
sentatives and  presidents,  in  the 
spring  of  1928.  The  Ohio  Conference 
now  comprises  only  seventeen  mem- 
bers instead  of  twenty-three. 

As  must  necessarily  follow  a policy 


of  striving  for  championships,  em- 
phasis on  intercollegiate  sports,  es- 
pecially on  football,  immediately  be- 
came intensified  within  the  Buckeye 
group.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that 
these  institutions  have  employed  more 
and  better  coaches,  have  adopted  a 
definite  publicity  program  in  order  to 
arouse  interest  and  increase  receipts, 
and  have  apparently  been  more  vig- 
orous in  canvassing  high  schools  of 
the  state  for  promising  athletes.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  general  this  can- 
vassing is  probably  fair  and  sports- 
manlike, yet  in  October  of  this  year, 
a special  committee  of  the  Buckeye 
Athletic  Association  came  into  print 
with  the  statement  that  two  of  its 
members,  namely  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  Wittenberg  College, 
were  using  unfair  methods  to  recruit 
athletes.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee created  quite  a furor  through- 
out the  state  but  at  a meeting  of  the 
managers  and  the  faculty  representa- 
tives of  the  member  colleges  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  back  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  six  institutions.  It  is 
quite  doubtful  whether  the  presidents 
can  agree  that  each  institution  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pursue  its  own 
plan  of  interesting  desirable  students 
and  offering  such  inducements  to  pro- 
spective students  through  scholar- 
ships and  loan  funds  as  it  deems  wise. 

Iii  all  of  the  turmoil  nothing  has 
been  brought  to  light  with  reference 
to  the  activities  of  fraternities  and 
alumni  groups  and  individual  wealthy 
alumni  -who  may  be  using  the  same 
methods  to  bring  athletes  to  Alma 
Mater  and  thereby  make  more  possi- 
ble the  winning  of  the  coveted  champ- 
ionship. It  seems  clear  that  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  sports,  especially 
football,  and  the  desire  to  land  the 
championship  has  brought  about  ex- 
actly those  conditions  of  increased 
emphasis,  publicity,  and  commercial- 
ism which  the  Ohio  Conference  feared. 
The  future  of  the  Buckeye  Athletic 
Association  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. Its  promoters  claim  that  the 
closer  union  brings  about  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  conditions  with- 
in the  several  institutions,  strength- 
ens mutual  confidence,  and  fosters  a 
finer  type  of  sportsmanship  in  the 
competition.  At  this  writing  the  evi- 
dence  points  the  other  way. 
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President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  attend- 
ed an  informal  conference  called  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  New  York, 
December  3,  to  discuss  library  service. 

Professor  Louis  B.  Lord,  on  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  Oberlin,  is 
annual  professor  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies.  This  ap- 
pointment carries  with  it  a unique 
distinction,  for  ordinarily  only  men 
in  university  circles  are  considered 
eligible  for  the  annual  professorship 
at  Athens. 

Professors  Alexander,  Lofberg,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Anne  Sturges  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Ohio  Class- 
ical Association  in  Dayton  November 
16  and  17. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols  attended  an 
intramural  directors’  meeting  of  mid- 
western  institutions  in  Chicago  De- 
cember 7 and  8.  Dr.  Nichols  was 
made  chairman  of  a committee  of 
three  to  determine  medical  and  health 
standards  for  participation  in  intra- 
mural athletics  and  to  consider  sugges- 
tions for  training  rules  which  can  be 
incorporated  in  a hand-book. 

Professor  Fenn  of  the  department 
of  Political  Science,  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  in  New  York  City 
November  19-23. 

Mr.  J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  Per- 
sonnel officer,  spent  ten  days  in  the 
east  visiting  Vassar,  Columbia,  New 
York  University,  Yale,  Harvard,  Col- 
gate and  Syracuse,  studying  the  per- 
sonnel work  being  done  in  these  in- 
stitutions. While  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Humphreys  attended  meetings 
of  the  annual  fall  conference  of  the 
Personnel  Research  Federation. 

Professor  David  E.  Moyer,  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte  in  the  conserva- 
tory, has  made  a recent  tour  in  the 
south  giving  piano  recitals.  His  most 
southern  point  was  Rome,  Ga.  On 
December  11  he  gave  a piano  recital 
through  radio  station  WTAM,  Cleve- 
land. He  gave  a recital  at  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  December  14. 

Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  of  the  psy- 
chology department  has  published  in 
The  Personnel  Journal  for  October  an 
article  entitled  “ Vocational  Stability 
of  Oberlin  Alumni.” 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington  has  been 
selected  by  the  Oberlin  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members. 

Professors  Budington  and  McEwen 


were  in  New  York  during  the  holi- 
days attending  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists,  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  and 
some  sessions  of  the  American  Asso- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Professor  Hope  Hibbard  is  sending 
a paper  to  the  Society  of  Zoologists 
to  be  read  by  title,  a summary  ap- 
pearing in  their  printed  program. 

Professors  Clarence  Ward  and  Ed- 
ward Capps,  Jr.,  attended  the  College 
Art  Association,  at  which  Mr.  Capps 
read  a paper  during  the  holidays  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Ward  also  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Institute. 

Professors  David  R.  Moore  and  Car- 
roll  B.  Malone  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion at  Indianapolis  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

Professors  Edward  Dickinson,  Karl 
Gehrkens,  William  Upton  and  Arthur 
Heacox  attended  the  Music  Teachers’ 
National  Association  in  Cleveland  De- 
cember 27-29.  Dr.  Dickinson  gave  the 
opening  address,  “General  Music  Con- 
ditions Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Their  Sig- 
nificance in  the  Light  of  the  Present.” 
Mr.  Upton  read  a paper  on  “ Chang- 
ing Types  of  Song  1876-1926,  and 
the  most  Significant  American  Song- 
writers of  Fifty  Years.”  Mr.  Heacox 
also  had  a paper,  “ The  Recent  Intro- 
duction of  Theoretical  Study  in  Our 
Public  Schools.” 

Professors  Danton  and  Owen  of 
the  German  department  attended  the 
Modern  Language  Association  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  December  27-29. 

Professor  Jameson,  head  of  the 
French  department,  went  to  Toronto 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  December  27- 
29.  He  gave  a paper,  “ How  l’abbd 
Prevost  learned  the  English  lan- 
guage.” 

Professors  Hubbard  and  Hansen  at- 
tended the  Geologist  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Association  of  American  Ge- 
ographers, the  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  New  York,  the  last  of  December. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Nichols  attended  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  New  York 
during  the  holiday  recess. 

Professors  Utterbach  and  Mattis  of 
the  public  speaking  department  at- 
tended the  annual  convention  of  the 


National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech  in  Chicago  December  27-29. 
Mr.  Utterbach  was  chairman  of  one 
group  meeting  “ Rhetoric  and  Public 
Speaking.” 

Professor  C.  D.  Cairns  was  in  New 
York  the  latter  part  of  December  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Association,  of  which  he  is 
secretary-treasurer;  also  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Society.  Both  meet- 
ings are  in  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Arietta  M.  Abbott,  emeritus 
professor  of  German,  has  a recent 
book,  “ Poems  of  Giovanni  Pascoli,” 
published  by  Charles  Vinal  Co.,  New 
York.  The  book  is  a selection  and 
translation  of  poems  by  the  Italian 
writer  and  is  receiving  much  favor- 
able comment.  Miss  Abbott  is  now  in 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

Two  additions  to  the  library  staff 
have  just  been  authorized  by  the  new 
executive  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Miss  Maxine  J.  Cromwell,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Library  School  last  June,  be- 
comes an  assistant.  Mrs.  Helen  G. 
Senour  will  have  charge  of  the  li- 
brary order  department.  Mrs.  Senour 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana in  1920  and  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  in  1923.  After  assist- 
ing at  the  University  of  Indiana  and 
the  public  libraries  of  Dayton  and  Ak- 
ron she  became  head  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  order  department  at 
Albany  in  1927.  She  resigned  her  po- 
sition there  upon  marrying  Professor 
Senour  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 
Professor  Senour  died  shortly  after- 
wards and  Mrs.  Senour  is  again  tak- 
ing up  her  library  work. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  has  been 
appointed  a consulting  editor  of  So- 
cial Science  Abstracts  for  a period  of 
three  years.  He  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society  (Middle  West  branch) 
at  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  invited 
to  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  a joint 
session  of  the  two  societies.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  paper  was  “The  Holy  Per- 
sian Empire  and  the  Mughal  State." 

Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  has  an 
article  in  the  Scientific  Monthly  for 
December  entitled,  “Physiological  Evi- 
dences of  Evolution  and  Animal  Re- 
lationship.” 
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Suggested  Reading 

“ To  know  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  be  educated  and 
to  be  unable  still  to  improve  one’s 
education,  is  to  bring  one’s  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for  that 
is  not  life  but  death.”— Benedetto 
Croce. 


College — What’s  the  Use?  by  H.  E. 
Hawkes.  Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 
1927/ — Pres.  Wilkins. 

Charles  James  Fox.  by  John  Drink- 
water.  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corpor- 
ation. 1928.  $5.00.  This  book  has 

displeased  more  than  one  reviewer 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  suf- 
ficiently mark  Fox’s  errors  and 
weaknesses.  But  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a vivid  and  convincing  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  captivat- 
ing figures  in  the  social  and  polit- 
ical world  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.— Prof.  Wager. 

The  Development  of  English  Biog- 
raphy. By  Harold  Nicholson.  Har- 
court,  Brace  & Co.  1928.  $1.25. — 

Prof.  Wager. 

Art  Through  the  Ages,  by  Helen 
Gardner.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. — - 
Prof.  Ward. 

J.  S.  Bach,  by  Charles  S.  Terry.  Ox- 
ford Press,  American  Branch,  New 
York. — Prof.  Gehrkens. 

Le  Revall  des  Morts,  by  Roland  Dor- 
geles.  Paris,  Grasset.  A strong 
story  dealing  with  French  recon- 
struction, physical  and  moral. — 
Prof.  Jameson. 

Til  Eulexspiegel,  by  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann. Fischer,  Berlin.  This  work 
is  interesting  from  two  points  of 
view;  in  the  first  place  because  it  is 
Hauptmann’s  latest,  and  anything 
that  Hauptmann  writes  is  bound  to 
arouse  interest;  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  it  shows  the  vitality 
in  Germany  of  the  legend  of  this 
arch  swindler  and  jester.  The  book 
is  receiving  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion throughout  Germany — Prof. 
Danton. 

A History  of  Canada,  by  Carl  Wittke. 
Knopf.  1928.  Pp.  xiv,  366.  It  is 
really  the  only  comprehensive  col- 
lege-size scholarly  history  of  Can- 
ada that  I know  of.  It  will  not 
only  provide  a much  needed  text 
book— obviously  its  primary  pur- 
pose, but  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  and  present-day 
conditions  in  the  great  Dominion 
to  the  north  for  those  who  do  not 
care  for  college  credit.  It  is  read- 
able, interesting,  well  proportioned. 
— Prof.  Moore. 

Gasoline,  What  Everyone  Should 
Know  Ahout  It,  by  T.  A.  Boya. 
Pp.  211.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York.  This  is  admittedly  a popu- 
lar style  book,  telling  the  romantic 
story  of  petroleum  and  its  valuable 
products.  A broad  view  of  produc- 
tion, use,  and  future  of  gasoline  is 


taken  by  the  author,  who  is  head  of 
the  fuel  section  of  General  Motors. 
— Prof.  Holmes. 

Our  Prehistoric  Ancestors,  by  Herd- 
man  F.  Cleland.  Coward-MeCann. 
1928.  Pp.  379,  $5.00.  Cleland  is 
professor  of  Geology  at  Williams 
College  and  is  the  author  of  several 
articles  in  this  field.  The  book  is 
authoritative,  covering  the  strug- 
gle and  rise  of  man  from  pre-his- 
tory toward  civilzation.  The  data 
have  been  broadly  gathered,  care- 
fully sifted,  and  delightfully  writ- 
ten. Illustrations  are  attractive 
and  well-chosen.  A very  credit- 
able piece  of  work. — Prof.  Hubbard. 

How  to  Study  in  College,  by  Headley. 
Henry  Holt  & Co.,  New  York. — Prof. 
Miller. 

Normal  and  Elementary  Physical 
Diagnosis,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison, 
TO,  and  Dr.  L.  B.  Chenoweth.  Lea 
& Febiger,  Philadelphia.  An  excel- 
lent book,  primarily  for  those  en- 
gaged in  making  physical  examin- 
ations, well-written  and  adequately 
illustrated. — Prof.  Savage. 

Whither  Mankind,  edited  by  Charles 
A.  Beard.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  & Co.  Pp.  404,  $3.00.  This  is  a 
compound  book,  a series  of  discus- 
sions by  seventeen  writers  who  are 
qualified  not  only  to  present  facts 
in  tangible  English  but  who  also 
lend  authority  to  their  statements; 
among  them  are  John  Dewey,  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow,  James  Harvey  Robin- 
son. The  book  is  an  analysis  of 
civilization,  with  a specialist  in 
charge  of  each  set  of  components. — - 
Prof.  Budington. 

Making  the  Tartfe  in  the  United 
States,  by  Thomas  Walker  Page. 
Pp.  x,  281.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York,  for  Institute  of  Econom- 
ics. While  this  is  not  a new  book, 
it  is  a timely  one  in  view  of  the 
probable  upward  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  the  first  session  of  the 
next  congress.  Dr.  Page,  who  is  an 
economist  of  national  reputation, 
was  for  four  years  a member  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der both  Presidents  Wilson  and 
Harding,  and  was  for  two  years 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
book  describes  the  process  involved 
in  acquiring  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  utilizing  it  in  connection 
with  a new  tariff  act.  Dr.  Page  is 
opposed  to  the  flexible  provision  in 
the  present  tariff  law  and  opposed 
to  such  an  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  tariff  commission  as  is  under 
discussion  at  the  present  time.  His 
description  of  the  entire  process  of 
tariff  making  is  the  most  complete 
and  most  illuminating  that  has  ap- 
peared from  any  quarter.— Prof. 
Wooster. 

Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 

one  of  these  books  and  does  not  want 

to  buy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 

his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 

from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


The  Whitcomb  Scholar- 
ships 

The  six  Oberlin  women,  recommend- 
ed by  Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, to  hold  the  Ellen  M.  Whitcomb 
scholarships  for  the  year  1928-29  are 
as  follows: 

Kathleen  C.  Beard,  ’30,  Evelyn  E. 
Dann,  ’30,  Elvajean  Hall,  ’30,  Helen 
M.  Reily,  ’30,  Dorothy  M.  Smith,  ’29, 
Eleanor  C.  Springer,  ’29.  Alternates 
are:  Marian  L.  Ingalls,  ’30,  Helen 

M.  Mustard,  ’29. 

The  fund  of  $6000  was  established 
by  David  Whitcomb  of  Wooster, 
Mass.,  on  January  21,  1884,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  sister,  Ellen  M.  Whitcomb. 
Interest  from  this  fund  is  to  be  di- 
vided among  six  women  every  year 
who  are  interested  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  and  arts  and  the  pur- 
suit of  classical  and  literary  courses. 


Miller  Wins  Economics 
Prize 

Announcement  has  just  been  re- 
ceived that  Charles  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’28, 
has  been  awarded  the  1928  first  prize 
of  $300  in  the  intercollegiate  compe- 
tition for  undergraduate  essays  on 
important  economic  subjects  conduct- 
ed annually  by  a committee  of  lead- 
ing American  economists,  of  which 
Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  chairman.  Sec- 
ond prize  of  $200  went  to  Hans 
Schmidt,  also  of  the  class  of  '28. 

This  prize  is  competed  for  each 
year  by  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  States. 
The  winning  paper  was  written  in 
Professor  Wooster’s  seminar  class  last 
year  as  part  of  the  requirements  for 
honors  in  economics.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  three  years  that  an 
Oberlin  student  in  this  class  has  won 
a prize  in  this  competition,  the  sec- 
ond prize  for  1926  having  been  award- 
ed to  Helen  Templeton  of  the  class  of 
1926.  The  title  of  Mr.  Miller’s  essay 
was  “The  Mobility  of  Labor.” 


An  Oberlin  debate  team  met  a 
team  from  West  Virginia  University 
December  13.  The  West  Virginia  de- 
baters upheld  the  negative  side  of  the 
subject,  “Resolved:  That  the  prin- 
ciple of  complete  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  on  political  and  economic 
questions  is  sound.” 
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Campus  Placement  under  Appointments  Bureau 


Beginning  January  1 all  employ- 
ment work  for  students  is  centralized 
in  the  Bureau  t>f  Appointments,  the 
placement  division  of  the  Personnel 
office,  involving  the  so-called  campus 
placement,  assisting  self-supporting 
students  to  secure  jobs  in  Oberlin, 
summer  placement,  and  the  placement 
and  credential  service  for  seniors  and 
alumni. 

The  placement  work  of  the  college 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  and  un- 
der general  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  An- 
thony Humphreys,  the  personnel  of- 
ficer. The  bureau  is  located  in  the 
east  wing  of  the  Men's  Building  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  initial  organization  of  the  Cam- 
pus Placement  program  includes  the 
registration  of  all  students  wishing  to 
work  while  they  are  in  college,  a re- 
port of  jobs  by  those  who  have  se- 
cured work  through  their  own  efforts, 
and  a survey  of  the  present  employ- 
ment opportunities  afforded  by  the 
college  and  the  village.  The  main 
objectives  of  the  campus  placement 
service  will  be: 

1.  To  place  students  needing  work 
in  jobs  which  they  can  quickly  learn 
to  do  or  in  jobs  for  which  they  are 
already  trained. 

2.  From  among  the  people  avail- 
able to  meet  the  employer’s  prefer- 
ences and  needs  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. 

3.  To  promote  mutually  satisfac- 
tory adjustments  between  students 
and  employers  in  cases  where  either 
the  student’s  service  to  the  employer 
or  the  working  conditions  provided  by 
the  employer  may  seem  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  bureau  does  not  guarantee  to 
place  every  student  desiring  work 
nor  to  meet  the  preferences  of  every 
employer.  It  can  assume  only  the  ob- 
ligation of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
student  and  the  employer  within  the 
limits  set  by  many  conditions  over 
which  it  cannot  have  complete  con- 
trol. The  bureau  can  give  informa- 
tion and  frequently  it  can  suggest 
actual  opportunities  to  the  student, 
but  finally  his  success  in  securing  em- 
ployment depends  upon  the  student 
himself. 

The  following  policies  of  the  bu- 
reau are  called  to  the  attention  of 
employers: 

1.  The  bureau  will  give  the  em- 


ployer information  about  students 
who  seem  to  be  qualified  for  the  job 
and  will  put  the  student  in  touch  with 
the  employer.  It  will  not  make  ab- 
solute assignments  of  students  to 
jobs.  The  final  choice  of  a student 
to  fill  the  job  is  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer. 

2.  The  bureau  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  suggesting  students  for  a 
job  only  when  the  employer  gives  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  working  hours 
required,  and  the  probable  remunera- 
tion. 

3.  The  bureau  will  provide  employ- 
ers with  such  information  about  stu- 
dents under  consideration  as  would 
have  bearing  upon  their  fitness  for 
the  jobs  to  be  filled. 

4.  The  placement  service  of  the 
bureau  will  operate  only  during  reg- 
ular business  hours. 

Employers  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments in  finding  students  to  do 
their  work  and  they  are  assured  of 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
to  consider  their  interests  and  needs 
as  well  as  those  of  the  students  seek- 
ing employment. 


Departmental  Lectures 

Professor  Lyford  P.  Edwards  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  lectured  Decem- 
ber 7 on  the  subject,  “ Sectarianism 
and  Social  Revolution,”  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  Sociol- 
ogy. Mr.  Edwards  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  of  any  writer  to 
the  understanding  of  the  sociology  of 
revolution. 

Carl  Wittke,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, an  authority  on  his  subject, 
lectured  December  7 on  “ The  Devel- 
opment of  Canadian  Nationality.” 
Mr.  Wittke  was  brought  to  Oberlin  by 
the  history  department  of  the  college. 

Professor  Bailey  Willis  of  Deland 
Stanford  University,  gave  two  lec- 
tures December  14,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  geology  department.  His 
subjects  were:  “Searching  for  Earth- 
quakes,” and  “ The  Growth  of  Moun- 
tains and  Continents.” 

Professor  Earle  R.  Hedrick  of  the 
University  of  California,  one  of  the 
outstanding  mathematicians  of  Amer- 
ica, delivered  two  lectures  in  Oberlin 
December  5 and  6.  He  was  brought 


here  by  the  department  of  mathemat- 
ics and  spoke  on  “ Symbolism  in 
Mathematics,”  and  “Axioms  and  Lo- 
gis.” 

Among  other  lectures  during  the 
month  were: 

Dr.  George  Oenslager  of  the  Good- 
rich Rubber  Company,  spoke  Decem- 
ber 5.  Dr.  Oenslager  is  the  inventor 
of  a process  that  is  said  to  save  the 
world  over  $200,000,000  annually. 

Professor  Daniel  Miclienot,  official 
visiting  lecturer  under  the  Alliance 
Francaise,  and  professor  of  Diction 
at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  dis- 
cussed the  plays  and  poetry  of  Ed- 
mond Rostand  December  7. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
Club,  Professor  Americo  Castro  of 
the  Centro  de  Estudios,  Madrid, 
Spain,  lectured  in  Spanish  on  “ las 
Tecnic  Impresionista  de  Cervantes  y 
su  Relacion  con  Pirandello,”  on  De- 
cember 13. 

The  Archeological  Institute  of 
America  brought  to  Oberlin  Professor 
L.  Richard  Dean,  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
professor  of  classics  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity, who  spoke  December  14  on 
“ Study  and  the  Spade  on  Greek  Soil.” 
The  lecture  dealt  with  Professor 
Dean’s  excavations  and  travels  in 
Greece. 

Also,  the  last  of  November,  Mr. 
Benjamin  March,  curator  of  Asiatic 
Art  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art, 
spoke  on  “ Chinese  Art,”  in  the  Art 
Building. 


Young  Organist  Here  in 
Recital 

Fernando  Germani,  the  remarkable 
twenty-one-year-old  organist,  played  a 
recital  in  Oberlin  December  17.  Ger- 
mani already  has  a record  of  accom- 
plishment in  music  rarely  matched 
among  contemporary  concert  artists. 
He  has  been  official  organist  for  the 
famous  Augusteo  Orchestra  at  Rome 
since  he  was  fourteen,  and  for  some 
time  has  been  recognized  in  his  na- 
tive land  as  the  foremost  organ  vir- 
tuoso of  Italy. 


A real  estate  firm  in  Seattle  has 
named  a street  in  Hawthorne  Hill, 
their  new  residential  section,  Oberlin. 
Evidently  it’s  a street  for  the  edu- 
cated ! 
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Intramural  Program 
Popular 

In  the  intramural  athletic  program 
that  has  been  in  progress  so  far  this 
fall,  an  unprecedented  number  of  men 
have  taken  part  in  the  various  com- 
petitive activities. 

Class  football  has  been  played  by 
102  men,  while  39  men  are  engaged 
in  varsity  football.  A successful 
league  has  been  continued  throughout 
the  season  without  a cancellation  or 
forfeit.  About  25  per  cent  of  the 
men  enrolled  played  football. 

Speedball  and  tennis  come  next  in 
popularity,  with  96  taking  part  in  the 
interhouse  speedball  league,  and  73 
having  played  in  the  class  tennis 
tournaments. 

Unusual  interest  was  evinced  in 
varsity  and  intramural  cross  country. 
The  largest  number  ever  known  here, 
55,  participated.  In  addition  to  the 
varsity  matches,  interhouse,  interclass 
and  handicap  meets  were  run  off. 

Interclass  soccer  has  been  a suc- 
cessful activity,  with  a total  of  40 
men  from  the  four  classes  playing. 
Keen  competition  and  good  scores  re- 
sulted in  the  intramural  golf  tourna- 
ment in  which  11  took  part. 

The  tumbling  class  that  meets  in 
the  small  gym  in  Warner  once  a week 
has  been  attended  by  14  men,  while 
informal  activities  held  in  front  of  the 
Men’s  Building  numbered  about  thirty 
devotees. 

The  supervision  of  all  intramural 
activities  this  season  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols 
and  a corps  of  student  managers. 


Basketball  Prospects  Fairly 
Bright 

Ellwyn  Bails,  ’32 
Of  course  nothing  can  quite  equal 
football  enthusiasm,  but  basketball 
runs  a close  second.  Although  sev- 
eral thousand  people  and  their  noise 
don’t  surround  a basketball  court  or- 
dinarily, yet  the  indoor  crowds,  aided 
by  better  acoustics  arouse  a racket 
even  more  deafening,  while  the  game 
of  basketball  itself  moves  more  swift- 
ly. A good  close  basketball  game  in 
the  last  few  minutes  is  almost  the 
equal  of  a relay  race,  in  point  of 
straightaway,  throat-blasting,  ear- 
crashing  enthusiasm.  In  fact  some 
think  there  are  as  many  thrills  per 
yard  of  basketball  as  of  football. 

As  to  prospects,  with  five  letter 
men  back,  others  with  varsity  ex- 
perience, and  a strong  backing  by  the 


college,  the  Oberlin  basketball  team 
has  a fairly  bright  outlook  for  the 
coming  season. 

Holter,  Allensworth,  Stocker,  Barr, 
and  Barnes  are  among  the  returning 
lettermen.  Other  members  of  last 
year’s  squad  who  are  returning  are 
Duffy,  Imhoff,  Staley,  Miller,  and 
Roemer.  A number  of  good  men  from 
last  year’s  intramural  teams  are  also 
showing  up  well. 

Because  the  schedule  for  this 
season  includes  some  rather  tough 
games,  Coaches  MacEachron  and 
Elder  have  been  putting  the  squad 
through  long,  hard  work-outs  from 
which  it  is  expected  that  a speedy 
team  will  develop. 

The  ticket  office  reports  an  unprece- 
dentedly large  sale  of  season  tickets, 
which  fact  shows  that  the  campus  is 
beginning  to  take  more  interest  in 
our  basketeers.  An  exclusive  men’s 
cheering  section  is  being  tried  out 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  wTill  help 
liven  the  games  considerably. 

The  complete  basketball  schedule 
is  as  follows: 

Dec.  19 — New  Philadelphia  at  New 
Philadelphia. 

Dec.  20 — Kent  Normal,  at  Kent. 

Dec.  21 — Youngstown  City  College, 
at  Youngstown. 

Dec.  31 — Columbus  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Oberlin. 

Jan.  1 — Sandusky,  at  Sandusky. 

Jan.  5 — Hiram,  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  17 — Akron,  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  19 — Case,  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  26 — Heidelberg,  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  2 — Wooster,  at  Wooster. 

Feb.  8 — Rochester,  at  Rochester. 

Feb.  9 — Niagara,  at  Niagara. 

Feb.  14 — Reserve,  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  16 — Case,  at  Cleveland 

Feb.  21 — Gray  Memorial  game. 

Feb.  23 — Ohio  Northern,  at  Oberlin. 

March  2 — Akron,  at  Oberlin. 

1929  Football 

Director  Savage  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1929  football  schedule 
with  the  acceptance  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity of  Oberlin’s  open  date  on  the 
home  schedule  October  5th.  Director 
W.  L.  Hughes,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  De  Pauw  and  football  coach, 
will  be  remembered  as  a member  of 
the  coaching  staff  in  1924-25.  Hughes 
wired  Director  Savage,  “ Glad  to  ac- 
cept Oberlin’s  invitation  for  a football 
game  In  Oberlin.”  The  many  friends 
that  Coach  Hughes  made  when  a 
member  of  the  Oberlin  College  fac- 
ulty, will  be  equally  glad  to  welcome 
Coach  Hughes  and  his  team  here. 


The  De  Pauw  athletic  teams  have 
improved  steadily  since  Mr.  Hughes 
took  charge  there,  and  this  fall  De- 
Pauw achieved  her  greatest  ambition 
in  defeating  her  traditional  rival, 
Wabash.  A clash  between  DePauw 
and  Oberlin  will  surely  prove  an  in- 
teresting contest. 

Oberlin  has  five  home  games.  The 
schedule  follows: 

Sept.  28 — Kent  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  5 — DePauw  at  Oberlin 

Oct.  12 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  19 — Case  at  Cleveland 
Oct.  26 — Akron  at  Oberlin 
Nov.  2— Wooster  at  Wooster 
Nov.  9 — Miami  at  Oxford 
Nov.  16 — Reserve  at  Oberlin 


Annapolis-West  Point 

The  annual  Annapolis-West  Point 
hockey  game  between  the  two  all-star 
teams  was  played  at  Galpin  field  on 
Thanksgiving  morning.  Mildred  Sib- 
ley, ’29,  was  captain  of  the  Annapolis 
team  and  Betty  Louise  Hill,  ’30,  led 
West  Point.  The  game  resulted  in  a 
one  to  one  tie — a well-played,  fast 
open  game,  with  few  fouls. 


Campus  Dramatics 

The  Dramatic  Association  present- 
ed three  one-act  plays  on  the  evenings 
of  November  30  and  December  1 at 
Sturges  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  assistant  professor 
in  English.  The  plays  were:  “Ninth 
Tower,”  “ The  Long  Voyage  Home,” 
and  "Emeralds.” 

A joint  production  of  the  senior  and 
freshman  dramatic  associations  was 
presented  on  December  14  and  15, 
"The  Second  Shepherd’s  Play,”  an 
old  English  Christmas  play. 

On  the  same  nights  the  freshman 
dramatic  association  made  its  first 
appearance  in  two  other  plays,  “ Bar- 
gains in  Cathay,”  by  Rachel  Field,  and 
“Woman’s  Honor,”  by  Susan  Glas- 
pell.  Both  plays  were  coached  by 
upper  classmen. 


Senior  Class  Insurance 

The  class  of  1929  have  voted  to 
make  their  gift  to  the  college  in  divi- 
dends from  life  insurance  policies. 
Dividends  from  200  students,  an  ap- 
proximate number,  will  total  $15,000 
in  eight  years.  This  sum,  invested  by 
the  class  at  five  per  cent  interest  for 
two  years,  will  bring  the  amount  to 
$16,500. 

The  gift  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
class  of  1928. 
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Westervelt  Gift  to  Institute 

E.  C.  Westervelt,  ’66-’67,  donor  of 
Westervelt  Hall  in  1927,  has  made  a 
substantial  gift  in  money  to  the  Ober- 
lin  Vocational  Institute,  an  evening 
school  for  adults  who  wish  to  learn 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  some 
crafts.  The  institute  has  been  meet- 
ing at  the  high  school  building.  This 
enables  them  to  start  work  on  their 
own  first  building  at  once,  a frame 
structure  with  metal  covering,  to  be 
used  as  a trade  work  shop. 

The  lumber  for  the  building  was 
donated  by  Oberlin  College. 


Swimming  Pool  for  Women 
Given  a Start 

The  announcement  by  President 
Wilkins  at  chapel  of  a gift  of  $10,000 
toward  a swimming  pool  for  women 
brought  a spontaneous  round  of  ap- 
plause, in  addition  to  the  “ous”  and 
“ahs”  of  surprise  and  joyous  approval 
from  the  girls.  Similar  expressions 
of  elation  were  heard  in  various  cities 
as  Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead  made 
the  announcement  on  his  recent 
eastern  trip.  A pool  such  as  Oberlin 
women  need  will  cost  upwards  of 
$50,000.  The  college  hopes  that  other 
donors  will  shortly  make  up  the  al- 
lotted sum  and  add  enough  more  to 
build  a newr  women’s  gymnasium, 
sorely  needed  for  many  years. 


The  College  Centennial 

The  joint  faculty-trustee  committee 
met  December  14  to  start  preliminary 
plans  for  the  Oberlin  College  Centen- 
nial celebration.  Their  work  will 
cover  a period  of  five  years  until 
1933,  when  the  celebration  takes 
place.  The  committee  consists  of 
Amos  Miller  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Wright  Haskell  of  Kansas  City, 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  fac- 
ulty is  represented  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
Secretary  George  Jones,  Professors 
Sherman,  Ward,  Fullerton,  and  Hall. 


Million  Dollar  Fellowship 
Fund 

The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  undertook  a most  im- 
portant piece  of  work  this  year  when 
it  launched  a campaign  to  raise  a 
million  dollars  to  endow  more  fellow- 
ships for  women. 

That  the  need  for  more  fellowships 
exists  is  evident.  Hast  year  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  women  applied  for 
the  twelve  fellowships  the  Association 
administered  and  awarded.  One,  the 
International  Fellowship,  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  advantage  of  study 
at  any  European  university,  was  the 
goal  of  sixty-one  women,  and  only  one 
could  have  it!  Colleges  and  co-educa- 
tional  institutions  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  seeking  for  highly  qualified 
women  to  fill  vacancies  on  their  pro- 
fessorial staffs. 


Although  the  campaign  has  scarce- 
ly begun,  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  pledged  toward 
the  Fund.  It  is  being  conducted  from 
the  national  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Noted  Lecturer  Got  Iuspira- 
tion  From  President  King 

One  Sunday  morning,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I was  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Wiggam,  listening  to  a lecture  by  Dr. 
Henry  Churchill  King,  president  of 
Oberlin  College.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  addresses  I have  ever 
heard.  I went  away  in  a glow  of 
emotion — the  most  helpful  and  the 
most  dangerous  mood  a man  can  get 
into.  Periods  of  emotional  exaltation 
are  exceedingly  dangerous  unless  you 
do  something  about  them.  They  fill 
you  with  good  resolutions;  but  unless 
you  do  something  to  make  these  reso- 
lutions effective  they  leave  you  worse, 
morally  and  physically.  The  man  who 
“gets  religion”  at  every  revival  and 
is  a saint  for  a few  weeks  and  then 
backslides,  is  a typical  picture  of  our 
own  lives  in  many  directions. 

For  instance,  I have  forgotten  every 
word  of  President  King's  address,  ex- 
cept one  line.  And  the  reason  I have 
remembered  it  is  because  I acted  on 
it;  I incorporated  it  into  my  life.  It 
was:  “Always  try  to  feel  the  emotion 
that  you  ought  to  feel." 

“But,”  you  say  at  once,  “how  am  I 
going  to  manufacture  the  right  emo- 
tion? If  I don’t  get  excited  over  a 
picture  or  a poem,  if  I am  jealous  in- 
stead of  happy  over  the  achievement 
of  some  friend,  if  I don't  feel  religious 
in  church,  if  1 don’t  like  my  job,  how 
am  I going  to  get  that  way?” 

1 admit  you  can’t  yank  yourself  up 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  get  that 
way.  You  can't  say,  “I  will  feel 
right  and  moral  and  excited  and  happy 
and  energetic,”  and  thus  lift  yourself 
into  the  seventh  heaven  by  your 
moral  boot  straps.  But  you  can  at- 
tain these  sentiments  and  feelings  if 
you  cultivate  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  attain  them,  and  learn  to 
perceive  the  beauties  and  realities 
out  of  which  all  great  emotion  and 
happiness  must  spring. — Five  Rules 
for  Rational  Living,  by  Albert  Edward 
Wiggam.  In  the  American  Magazine 
for  January,  192S. 
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Glee  Club  Makes  Thirty- 
fifth  Annual  Tour 

Thirty  members  composing  the  col- 
lege varsity  Men’s  Glee  Club  left 
Wednesday  noon,  December  19,  on  the 
25th  annual  tour  of  the  club  which 
carried  them  through  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  schedule,  as  this  goes  to  press, 
follows : 

Dec.  19 — Sharon,  Pa. 

Dec.  20 — Altoona,  Pa. 

Dec.  21 — Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  23 — Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  24 — Silver  Springs,  Md. 

Dec.  25 — Tacoma  Park,  D.  C. 

Dec.  26 — Mathews,  Va. 

Dec.  27 — Franklin,  Va. 

Dec.  29 — Portsmouth,  Va. 

Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1 — Open;  prob- 
ably Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  Char- 
lottsville. 

Jan.  2 — Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Jan.  3 — Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Jan.  4 — California,  Pa.  (matinee) 

Jan.  4 — Munhall,  Pa. 

Jan.  5 — Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  23, 
the  glee  club  gave  a program  of 
special  music  at  the  vesper  service  in 
the  First  Congregational  church,  Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s  church,  of  which  the 
Reverend  Jason  Noble  Pierce,  a form- 
er pastor  at  Oberlin,  is  pastor. 

The  club  traveled  in  a large  auto 
coach  and  their  trip  took  them 
through  much  scenic  and  historical 
country,  for  they  visited  Gettysburg, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Yorktown,  Jamestown, 
Williamsburg,  and  Richmond.  Three 
days  were  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C 


Cut  System  Changed 

Oberlin  students  may  now  receive 
an  unlimited  number  of  excused  cuts 
without  being  deprived  of  any  credit 
hours,  according  to  a ruling  passed  by 
the  faculty  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
Joint  Faculty-Student  Council. 

More  than  six  unexcused  cuts,  how- 
ever, result  in  a loss  of  one  credit 
hour,  and  another  hour  is  deducted 
for  each  succeeding  two  unexcused 
absences.  This  does  not  apply  to 
seniors  “ in  good  standing,”  who  may 
be  free  in  taking  cuts.  By  “ good 
standing  ” is  meant  a B average  or 
above  for  the  preceding  semester, 
provided  they  are  recipients  of  no 
scholarship  warnings. 

There  are  no  more  double  or  triple 
cuts,  but  an  absence  from  a class 


directly  before  or  after  a recess  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  an  hour’s  credit. 

As  a result  of  this  new  rule  a stu- 
dent will  not  suffer  for  the  loss  of  a 
credit  hour  in  case  of  a prolonged 
illness. 


Health  Service  Made  a Sep- 
arate Department 

By  recent  action  of  the  trustees  the 
Student  Health  Service  was  estab- 
lished as  a separate  department  of 
the  college.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment. The  function  of  the  new 
department  as  outlined  by  them  and 
approved  by  the  Prudential  Commit- 
mittee  is  as  follows: 

I. — Cooperate  with  all  Depart- 
ments of  the  College  in  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  in 
stimulating  proper  health  hab- 
its among  the  students. 

II. — Collect  information  regarding 
illness  among  students  and  in- 
vestigate all  illness. 

III.  — Have  general  supervision  over 

the  care  of  ill  students. 

IV.  — Operate  Student  Clinic  for  the 

diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all 
ambulatory  cases. 

V. — Assist  in  the  physical  examin- 
ations of  all  entering  students. 

VI. — Supervise  the  sanitation  of  the 
College  environment. 

VII. — Assist  in  the  teaching  of  Hy- 
giene. 

The  College  Physician  shall  serve 
as  administrative  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Service  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  President  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partment. He  may  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  the  personal  physician  of  hos- 
pitalized students. 

The  Committee  on  Student  Health 
Service  shall  be: 

The  College  Physician  as  chairman; 
the  Deans  of  the  College,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of  Music; 
the  Deans  of  Men  and  Women;  the 
Directors  of  Men’s  and  Women’s  Gym- 
nasiums; and  the  College  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  Allen  Hos- 
pital. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Student  Health  Service  to  for- 
mulate and  regulate  policies  dealing 
with  Sanitation  and  Personal  Health 
Supervision.  The  Committee  shall 
also  meet  as  advisory  body  on  call 
of  the  College  Physician  or  on  call  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Program 
Modified 

For  the  first  time  since  it  began 
having  paid  secretaries  over  25  years 
ago  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  operating  this 
year  without  such  an  officer.  There 
has  been  considerable  campus  criti- 
cism the  last  few  years  of  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  with  the  result  that  a 
number  of  changes  were  made  last 
spring  and  this  fall.  The  doing  away 
with  a paid  secretary  was  possibly 
the  most  radical.  Instead  of  the  de- 
votional Sunday  evening  meetings  two 
series  of  meetings  were  arranged  to 
alternate  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

The  one  series  is  presenting  in  a 
comprehensive  way  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. President  Wilkins,  who  when 
dean  at  Chicago,  inaugurated  orienta- 
tion courses  on  “The  Nature  of  the 
World  and  Man,”  and  “Man  and  So- 
ciety,” gave  the  opening  talk  and  out- 
lined the  course.  Other  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  speaking  on  their  par- 
ticular subjects. 

Walter  Huffman,  ’28,  opened  the  sec- 
ond series  by  a program  of  songs — 
Welsh  songs,  Monk  love  songs,  and 
several  of  a semi-classical  nature. 

The  assembly  room  of  the  Men’s 
Building  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  by  them  entirely  reno- 
vated, refinished  and  renamed  the 
King-Bosworth  room.  The  Y.  office 
has  been  moved  to  this  room.  Read- 
ing, bridge  and  ping  pong  tables  have 
been  provided.  Artistic  lighting,  new 
draperies,  piano,  radio,  books,  maga- 
zines, easy  chairs  add  to  the  room’s 
looks  and  use.  It  always  has  some 
cabinet  member  in  charge  and  is  a 
popular  place  with  the  boys. 

The  social  program  in  the  fall 
opened  with  a stag  for  the  freshmen 
and  later  a faculty-freshman  reception, 
both  held  in  the  King-Bosworth  room. 
A stag  was  held  the  night  before 
Christmas  vacation,  the  room  being 
arranged  as  a pre-war  bar  room  with 
drinks  (soft)  and  smokes  in  abun- 
dance. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Sunday  school  work  is  conducted  Sun- 
day afternoons  at  the  Children's 
Home. 


The  Mid-winter  Home-Coming,  Feb- 
ruary 21-22,  gives  a returning  alum- 
nus an  opportunity  to  see  the  college 
under  normal  working  conditions. 
In  addition  there  are  special  events 
of  unusual  interest. 
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The  Student  City 

The  corner  stone  has  been  laid  by 
Ambassador  Herfick  for  the  Maison 
Amdricaine  in  the  Citd  Universitaire 
which  is  being  built  on  the  outskirts 
of  Paris  for  the  students  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  A gift  of  $200,000  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  made  the 
American  house  immediately  possible. 
Shirley  G.  Patterson,  in  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Magazine,  writes  as 
follows  of  this  interesting  experiment. 

‘‘The  fact  is,  a remarkable  experi- 
ment is  being  tried,  and  is  meeting 
with  great  success,  in  connection  with 
the  student  life  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  It  has  passed  almost  without 
notice  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
average  American,  accustomed  as  he 
Is  to  the  paternalistic  features  of  our 
colleges,  it  will  have  little  signifi- 
cance  Time  will  show  it  to 

be  revolutionary  where  the  French 
city  student  is  concerned. 

“Twenty  minutes  distant  from  the 
Latin  Quarter  by  several  lines  of 
trams  and  automobiles,  is  the  Mont- 
souris  Park,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful spots  in  Paris.  Running  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  park  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  southern  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris.  Above  these  earthen 
ramparts,  the  Citd  Universitaire  is  in 
course  of  construction,  where  criminal 
outcasts,  low  hovels,  and  a wild  tangle 
of  thickets  made  an  evening  stroll  a 
dangerous  pleasure  a decade  or  so 
ago.  ..... 

“In  1920,  a noted  philanthropist, 
Monsieur  Emile  Deutsch  de  la 
Meurthe,  had  a happy  inspiration.  He 
suggested  to  his  friend,  Monsieur 
Appel,  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  a plan  for  aiding  a few  hun- 
dreds of  the  struggling  students  of 
the  university.  With  the  suggestion 
went  the  sum  of  ten  million  francs  to 
found  a little  'garden  city’  outside  the 
congested  Latin  Quarter 

“Before  these  plans  could  go  into 
effect,  Monsieur  Andr6  Honnorat,  at 
that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging 
the  scheme.  Instead  of  a 'garden 
city’  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, he  would  have  a ‘ Citd  Universi- 
taire,’ consisting  of  a large  group  of 
buildings  capable  of  housing  three 
thousand  students,  mixed  as  to  na- 
tionality, but  each  nationality  having 
a house  of  its  own. 

" the  Citd  Universitaire 

will,  when  completed,  give  to  the 
world,  through  the  medium  of  educa- 
tion, the  most  amazing  picture  in 


the  history  of  international  comity. 
Where  future  statesmen  and  diplomats 
brought  together  to  live  for  a year  or 
two  in  intimate  contact,  while  pursu- 
ing their  graduate  studies  in  this 
greatest  of  all  centers  of  learning — 
the  University  of  Paris — it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  the  modus  vivendi 
in  the  Cit6  Universitaire  would  have 
far-reaching  effects  upon  that  in  in- 
ternational affairs 

“Upon  the  completion  of  the  first 
buildings,  the  French  Government 
found  its  funds  too  depleted  and  its 
other  financial  obligations  too  heavy' 
to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  building 
scheme  at  that  time,  but  Belgian 
friends  of  French  culture,  made  a do- 
nation of  five  million  francs  to  the 
University  of  Paris  to  be  used  to  con- 
struct a Belgian  house  for  two  hun- 
dred Belgian  students.  Land  was 
given  them  by  the  Government  and 
the  house  was  opened  in  1926. 

“Since  then  a Canadian  house  has 
been  built  and  occupied.  In  course 
of  construction  are  houses  for  stu- 
dents of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Japan,  built  with  money  donated  by 
those  countries.  The  foundation 
stone  for  the  British  building  was  laid 
last  July  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  three  buildings  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  before  long.” 


Assistants  at  Reserve 

For  several  years  Western  Reserve 
University  has  been  selecting,  as  as- 
sistants in  the  department  of  anatomy 
in  the  school  of  medicine,  women 
graduates  of  Oberlin  College. 

Those  who  have  been  appointed 
have  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  the  department  that 
each  year  the  new  assistant  has  been 
chosen  from  Oberlin,  until  now  it  is 
the  custom. 

Wilhelmine  Kuenzel,  ’22,  acted  as 
senior  assistant  and  has  now  been 
made  the  first  woman  instructor  in 
anatomy  on  the  professorial  staff  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  Both 
Grace  Fairchild  and  Ruth  Perrine, 
’26,  have  acted  as  assistants.  The 
latter  is  now  a laboratory  technician 
for  a Cleveland  dentist  and  is  also 
candidate  for  her  M.A.  degree. 

Elizabeth  Beebe,  ’27,  was  an  assist- 
ant but  is  now  a laboratory  tech- 
nician for  a New  York  doctor.  Helen 
Cook,  ’28,  is  an  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment at  present. 


Phonetic  Alphabet  for  Rho- 
desia Proposed  by  Alumnus 

Dr.  W.  L.  Thompson,  ’86,  medical 
missionary  at  Mount  Salinda,  South 
Rhodesia,  Africa,  proposes  a phonetic 
alphabet  for  the  native  language  of 
that  section  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Thompson  has  given  many  years  of 
study  to  the  subject,  has  compared 
and  experimented  with  all  previous 
proposals  and  now  has  developed  one 
that  he  believes  simple  and  feasible. 

His  proposal  appears  in  the  form  of 
an  article  in  the  Native  Affairs  De- 
partment Annual  published  last  June. 
The  article  describes  in  detail  the 
difficulties  in  the  present  situation  and 
other  efforts  made  to  remove  them. 
Then  he  explains  his  suggested  sys- 
tem, carefully  illustrating  its  origin 
and  use. 

Dr.  Thompson  believes  that  there 
would  be  great  saving  in  time  and 
money  and  much  misunderstanding 
avoided  by  its  use.  He  does  not  min- 
imize the  difficulties  in  getting  it 
adopted  and  in  writing  about  it  says: 
“There  was  a time  when  I was  a 
student  in  Oberlin  when  Oberlin  was 
strong  for  spelling  reform.  I remem- 
ber Professor  Ballantine  stating  at  a 
Thursday  Lecture  that  he  thought 
that  within  ten  years  the  reform 
would  be  adopted  in  all  the  primary 
schools — a reasonable  but  unfulfilled 
expectation.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
extra  expense  of  the  irregular  and 
unscientific  alphabet  system  now  in 
use  by  the  English-speaking  world 
costs  it  a billion  dollars  a year,  and 
consumes  at  least  one  or  two  years  of 
the  time  of  every  school  child,  sadly 
needed  for  other  purposes.” 

The  initial  expense  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  change  in  South  Africa  from 
the  many  to  one  system  is  one  of  the 
factors,  if  not  the  largest  one,  Dr. 
Thompson  sees  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  his  proposed  system. 


French  Works  Recently 
Acquired 

Several  notable  editions  to  the 
French  section  of  the  college  library 
have  recently  been  made.  Among 
th°m  are  two  especially  beautiful  edi- 
tions: Michel  de  Montaigue,  "Les  Es- 
sais  publics  d’  aprfes  1’  exemplaire  de 
Bordeau,”  Bordeau,  1906  1920.  4 vol.; 
and  Francois  Rabelais,  “ Oeuvres, 
edition  critique  , Paris,  Champion, 
1913-1922,  4-  vol. 

There  is  also  a complete  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Henri  de  Rfignier. 
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Tunney  Joins  Oberlin  Reunion* 


Book  Review 

Memoirs  of  the  Leonard,  Thompson, 
and  Haskell  Families,  by  Caroline 
Leonard  Goodenough,  ’77.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Rochester, 
Mass.  344  pages,  44  illustrations. 
$5.00. 

Mrs.  Goodenough  presents  the  fam- 
ily history  in  story  form  rather  than 
in  the  usual  family  tree  genealogical 
style.  It  is  interesting  reading  even 
if  one  is  unrelated  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  families.  It  conveys  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  living  in  early  New  England 
and  of  the  scattering  of  the  families 
throughout  the  world. 

The  author  must  have  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  her  subjects 
and  their  interrelations,  for  she  han- 
dles them  as  familiarly  as  does  the 
author  of  a novel  his  characters;  and 
she  makes  them  as  interesting.  Once 
having  started  to  read  the  book  one 
is  loath  to  leave  it  until  finished. 
Mrs.  Goodenough  has  given  us  some- 
thing new  and  fascinating  in  genea- 
logical writing. 


Has  Novel  Published 

Thomas  Ch’uan  Cli’en,  ’30,  has  just 
published  a novel  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, entitled  “ T’ien  Wen,”  or  “ Ce- 
lestial Questions.”  The  book,  which 
contains  about  200,000  words,  is  a 
realistic  modern  work  in  foreign  style 
and  is  tragic  in  character.  The  pub- 
lishers are  the  New  Moon  Press  of 
Shanghai.  As  the  board  of  literary  ad- 
visors of  the  firm  contains,  among 
others,  the  leader  of  the  modern  lit- 
erary movement  in  China,  Du  Hu 
Shih,  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ch’en’s 
work  is  regarded  as  a signal  honor. 

Mrs.  Doolittle  Dies 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Doolittle,  from  1889 
to  1919  a teacher  of  pianoforte  in  the 
Conservatory,  died  December  17  after 
a few  days’  illness.  Mrs.  Doolittle’s 
death  followed  only  three  months 
after  that  of  Professor  Doolittle.  Mrs. 
Doolittle  was  Amelia  Hegman  when 
she  graduated  from  the  Conservatory 
in  1888.  She  shortly  afterwards  mar- 
ried Professor  Doolittle  and  they  were 
active  in  college  and  town  circles  for 
many  years. 

Oberlin  now  has  a white  way.  Dec- 
orative white  concrete  posts  surmount- 
ed by  high  power  electric  lights  have 
been  placed  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  business  blocks  on  College  and 
Main  streets. 


“ . . . . and  then  Tunney  used  a 
mean,  nasty,  ugly,  typical  prize  ring 
expression.” 

Clark  paused  over  his  Dubonnet 
on  the  terrace  of  Weber’s  cafe.  He 
had  met  Tunney  in  company  with 
Thornton  Wilder  two  days  before  in 
Marseilles.  Wilder  and  Clark  had 
lunched  together  and  yarned  over  old 
days  at  Oberlin  College  when  both 
had  been  classmates  a handful  of 
years  ago. 

Now  Wilder  was  famous  in  a half 
dozen  languages  as  a best  seller  au- 
thor and  was  making  Page  1 in  the 
papers  at  the  moment  as  the  com- 
panion on  a walking  tour  in  France 
of  Gentleman  Gene  Tunney,  whilom 
heavyweight  king,  after-dinner  speak- 
er, drawing  room  lion,  Shakespeare 
commentator,  and  bridegroom  elect. 

James  A.  Clark  is  the  very  efficient 
and  personable  young  directeur  gen- 
eral of  a Cleveland  commercial  firm’s 
Paris  office.  Clark  maintained  the 
suspense  over  what  the  great  Tun- 
ney had  ejaculated  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  suavely  sipping  his 
aperitif  and  lingering  long  over  the 
rich  taste.  Taxis  whizzed  and 
honked  down  the  classic  Rue  Royale, 
where  not  so  many  score  years  ago 
one  Louis  Capet,  white  lipped  and 
haughty,  jolted  in  a tumbril  to  his 
doom.  Where  his  kingly  head  was 
held  aloft  to  a mob  athirst  the  sun 
now  flashed  upon  the  marble  obelisk 
in  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

AT  MARSEILLES 

Yes,  it  was  pleasant  enough  along 
the  boulevard  while  Clark  related 
how  the  meeting  at  Marseilles  had 
been  a reunion  of  three  Oberlin 
grads.  Frost,  American  consul  gen- 
eral at  the  port  town,  is  an  Oberlin 
man  of  an  earlier  vintage.  Inci- 
dentally, he  was  preparing  to  take 
up  his  new  duties  at  Montreal,  one 
of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
consular  service. 

Tunney  joined  the  trio  warmly  talk- 
ing over  stalwart  days  on  the  grid- 
iron. 

“Gene,  you’ve  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany,” Wilder  remarked.  “We  are 
all  alumni  of  Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio.” 

Then  the  battling  marine  and  hum- 
bler of  the  Manassa  Mauler  uttered 
that  “ugly,  typical  prize-ring  expres- 
sion.” 

“Why,  for  heaven’s  sake!” 

Gene  was  technically  knocked  out. 


Oh,  well,  maybe  the  big  boy  was 
taking  a special  vocabulary  workout 
in  training  for  his  impending  one- 
round  go  before  the  altar.  In  fact, 
he  had  called  on  Consul  Frost  to  learn 
how  to  pick  his  way  through  the  scar- 
let tape  of  the  Italian  civil  formalities. 

ON  TOUR 

The  much  heralded  “walking  tour” 
of  the  author  and  pugilist  was  re- 
vealed to  be  about  as  much  of  a j'oad 
workout  as  a motor  tour  through  the 
provinces  of  France  can  be. 

“Gene  did  insist  upon  walking  up 
some  of  the  better  hills,”  Wilder  rue- 
fully recalled,  “ and  the  motor  in- 
sisted now  and  then  Ave  walk  several 
kilometers  on  to  the  next  garage.” 

Tunney  drove  most  of  the  time, 
and  as  the  car  swept  over  the  white 
roads  of  Burgundy  and  mellow  Pro- 
vence, through  the  narrow,  cobbled, 
pig  infested  streets  of  the  dozing 
villages.  Wilder  lamented,  he  ad- 
mitted with  a wink,  that  his  husky 
companion  failed  to  show  the  same 
caution  as  a chauffeur  that  Avon  him 
laurels  in  the  ring.  But  if  he 
chanced  to  take  a Avrong  road  that 
tapered  to  a rutty  lane,  he  was  never 
rattled,  and  methodically  explained 
Avhy  it  seemed  the  better  one  on  the 
map. 

That  is  characteristic,  Wilder  found, 
of  the  man  aaTio  went  into  prize  fight- 
ing as  a business  proposition — a mind 
methodical,  calm,  but  alert.  He  hears 
a new  phrase,  picks  it  up,  weighs  it 
and  makes  it  his  oavu.  His  brain  is 
still  eager  and  absorptive.  His  in- 
terest in  literature  and  things  intel- 
lectual is  genuine,  though  probably 
never  that  of  a scholar.  When  driv- 
ing a truck  in  Greenwich  Village  he 
was  reading  Walter  Scott  in  leisure 
minutes. 

Perhaps  some  day  his  passport  will 
read:  Eugene  Tunney,  author. 

Qui  sait? 


•By  Walter  L.  Davis  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


The  college  library  has  lost  one  of 
its  three  longest-time  assistants  in  the 
retirement  at  this  time  of  Miss  Mary 
Jean  Fraser.  Her  connection  with 
the  library  dates  back  to  1901.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  she  has  been 
with  the  order  department. 
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A Bit  Personal 


Some  of  Your  Old  Friends  were  wondering  last  night  what  has  become  of  you,  where  you  ore  now,  whether  you  are  mar- 
ried and  have  any  children,  what  line  of  work  you  are  engaged  in,  what  your  recent  exploits  have  been. 

What  shall  we  tell  them  in  the  next  issue?  Write  it  below  and  mail  to  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dear  Jack:- — 

I wish  you  would  be  careful  how  you  go  out  with  my 
old  friends  at  night.  I remember  what  they  used  to  do 
to  me. 

It’s  a wonder  a man  can’t  be  left  alone  in  peace  and 
quietness  without  occasionally  having  to  tell  who,  where 
and  what  he  is.  However,  I suppose  it  is  up  to  me  to  com- 
ply as  usual. 

After  fifteen  years  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I resigned 
on  May  15,  1927,  to  go  with  the  Provident  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  I am  still  living 
at  the  same  address,  413  Lincoln  Avenue,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  still  have  the  same  wife,  who  was  Alice  Mus- 
grave,  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  1911.  We  have  two  children,  Philip,  age  eleven, 
and  Betty,  age  nine. 

Sincerely, 

Beet  H.  Stowell,  '12. 


Dear  Olmstead:  — 

Married  28  years  ago.  Four  children  — Ruth,  O.  C. 
’23;  Helen,  O.  S.  U.  ’24;  Richard,  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron;  John  in  high  school.  In  18th  year 
with  Barrett  Co.  office,  1730  Walworth  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Selling  Anhydeous  Ammonia,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and 
Synthetic  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  five  states.  Home,  Medina, 
Ohio.  Hobby,  landscape  architecture  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Drop  in  and  see  what  we  have. 

Gail  T.  Abbott,  ’96. 


Dear  Sir: — - 

I am  teaching  English  and  Latin  in  Faver  high  school. 
I have  been  doing  this  the  past  eight  years.  (Guthrie, 
Okla.,  Box  278).  I am  a charter  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Federation  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  whose  special 
work  is  to  educate  colored  orphan  girls.  We  give  them  a 
college  education.  I have  been  president  of  the  organi- 
zation for  five  years.  My  local  club,  of  which  I have 
been  president  since  1906,  established  Excelsior  public 
library  in  this  city — which  is  being  supported  by  taxation. 
I have  also  been  instrumental  in  establishing  at  Boley, 
Okla.,  a training  school  for  Negro  boys  and  at  Taft, 
Okla.,  a home  for  delinquent  Negro  girls.  I am  con- 
nected with  and  helping  to  support  every  organization 
for  the  advancement  of  colored  people. 

Unfortunately  I am  the  only  Oberlin  alumnus  that  is 
in  this  part  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Very  cordially, 

Judith  C.  Horton  (Mrs.  D.  G.),  ’91. 

p g — And  I am  always  "Boosting”  Old  Oberlin  College. 


well  back  in  college  days  is  still  there  and  helping  to 
keep  things  going. 

I still  watch  the  papers  during  football  season  to  try 
to  locate  the  Oberlin  football  score,  and  feel  glad  when 
they  win  and  sorry  when  they  lose. 

Enjoy  the  Alumni  Magazine  and  like  your  work  with  it. 

Since  returning  from  Japan  in  1921,  excepting  for 
about  a year  used  in  getting  located  and  used  to  the 
U.  S.,  have  been  helping  to  keep  “contented  cows”  con- 
tented at  Carnation  Milk  Farm,  Carnation,  Wash.  Came 
here  in  July,  1922,  and  here  still  remain. 

This  is  a great  place  to  raise  healthy  children.  It  is 
the  same  climate  as  Seattle,  the  world’s  most  famous 
city  for  statistically  healthy  children,  and  in  addition  is 
out  in  the  great  wide  spaces  away  from  the  noise  and 
dirt,  rush  and  confusion  and  distractions  of  city  life. 
Lots  of  fresh  air,  lots  of  fresh  milk,  lots  of  trees,  grass, 
rivers  and  lakes,  hunting  and  fishing  if  you  like  it,  and 
lots  of  miles  in  to  Seattle.  Well  not  so  many,  only  thirty- 
five,  which  isn’t  so  many  these  days. 

Have  four  children,  the  oldest  twelve,  born  in  Japan; 
twins,  aged  ten,  also  born  in  Japan,  and  the  youngest, 
nearly  six,  a presidential  possibility.  All  doing  well, 
thanks.  Junior  is  official  pianist  for  our  Church  School. 
His  father  is  superintendent,  and  church  treasurer.  Yes 
sir,  though  some  who  read  this  may  not  believe  it.  Mrs. 
Andrews  does  the  church  piano  work  — - we  haven’t  an 
organ  — - and  teaches  a class  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Haven’t  taken  any  further  college  degrees,  written  a 
book,  run  for  a public  office,  nor  been  decorated  for  valor. 

With  very  best  wishes  for  a fine  year,  and  kindest 
personal  regards. 

J.  B.  Andrews,  ’ll. 


Dear  John: — 

Most  of  my  old  friends  know  where  I am  though  I 
might  be  prone  to  judge  from  the  splendid  “isolation” 
I enjoy,  that  there  was  no  means  of  communication  with 
Hollywood;  the  only  pure  and  "undefiled”  Hollywood! 

Say  to  them  all,  I am  in  fine  health,  happy  with  my 
family,  and  anticipating  a wonderful  time  when  1905  has 
its  25th  reunion. 

I work  six  months  of  the  year  selling  greeting  cards 
and  stationery  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast.  The  rest  of 
the  time  I "putter  round,”  play  a little  golf,  dabble  in  real 
estate,  and  without  much  effort  try  to  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  living  in  California. 

Alexander  Dick,  ’05. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Oberlin  A.  A.  and  Magazine: — 


Carnation,  Wash. 

Dear  John:  — 

Many,  many  times  I have  thought  of  writing  you  but 
haven’t.  I would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  drop  in  and 
have  a good  visit  with  you  and  get  a little  of  the  present 
day  atmosphere  at  Oberlin.  Some  day  probably  I will. 
Anyway  it  is  always  good  to  know  that  someone  I knew 


Is  the  above  just  editorial  politeness  or  record  of  a 
fact?  It  is  35  years  plus  since  Oberlin  gave  me  a piece 
of  parchment  — and  I can  only  think  of  possibly  four 
in  all  the  city  at  least  among  former  students  who  would 
even  remember  me.  Still  editorial  politeness  is  rather 
rare  in  these  hustling  days  — so  I am  grateful  for  that 
much. 
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A year  ago  last  August  I did  get  a brief  visit  with 
my  old  class  mate,  W.  D.  Ferguson  on  South  Professor 
Street  and  rejoiced  in  the  evidences  of  material  advance- 
ment. And  the  choice  of  a successor  to  President  King 
was  of  course  a matter  for  congratulation.  But  whether 
Oberlin  forgets  or  remembers  her  children,  it  is  safe  to 
say  few  of  them  forget  her.  The  lessons  learned  there — 
not  perhaps  in  books  but  in  the  saintly  lives  of  professors 
and  teachers  — such  abide  and  bear  fruit. 

As  to  myself  — I have  had  the  usual  run  of  the 
village  pastorates  of  Iowa,  small  churches,  often  all  too 
few  workers  but  with  any  amount  of  opportunity  to  rustle 
oneself,  sometimes  building  a fire  in  the  furnace — some- 
times, I trust,  in  the  pulpit,  with  many  a chance  between 
such  extremes  to  help  one’s  fellowman  into  a better  life. 


New  Executive  Committee 
Functions 

The  new  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  held  its  first 
meeting  in  December.  The  commit- 
tee consists  of  President  Wilkins, 
Clayton  K.  Fauver,  Amos  R.  Miller, 
Mark  Thomsen,  and  Joel  B.  Hayden. 
They  have  authority  to  act  for  the 
board,  especially  in  matters  of  bud- 
get and  appointments. 

They  authorized  the  furnishing  of 
a general  faculty  room  and  three  de- 
partmental faculty  offices  in  Peters. 
The  special  departments  to  have  of- 
fices are  English,  Economics,  and  His- 
tory. 

Provision  was  made  for  main- 
tenance of  the  photographic  depart- 
ment, recently  moved  from  the  base- 
ment of  Peters  to  the  second  floor  of 
West  Lodge.  This  department,  under 
the  direction  of  A.  L.  Princehorn, 
does  the  phbtographic  and  lantern 
slide  work  for  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

The  tower  room  of  Peters  Hall  is 
to  be  remodeled  and  have  a new  roof, 
a modern  revolving  steel  dome,  and 
will  be  used  by  the  astronomy  depart- 
ment. The  new  telescope  purchased 
in  1927  will  be  mounted  here. 

The  Allen  hospital  was  authorized 
to  secure  the  service  of  a medical 
radiologist  and  medical  pathologist  on 
part  time  in  order  to  further  equip 
the  hospital  for  all  forms  of  medical 
service. 

Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth  was  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  Pru- 
dential Committee. 

The  college  joins  with  the  village 
in  the  installation  of  stop  and  go 
lights  on  Lorain  street.  Such  lights 
are  to  be  placed  at  Pleasant,  Main, 
Professor  and  Cedar  streets.  They 
will  be  timed  so  that  motorists  going 
at  not  more  than  25  miles  an  hour 
will  be  halted  but  once. 


Married — yes — and  after  35  years  of  it — have  not  much 
use  for  the  companionate  marriage  suggested  today  — one 
companion  is  all  I have  needed. 

Children — yes — two — older  one,  a daughter,  married 
and  a successful  organist  and  teacher. 

The  younger  one  a boy — helping  to  feed  the  hungry 
by  raising  good  crops  of  grain,  and  some  fine  cattle  "in 
the  state  where  the  tall  grows.” 

Except  Miss  Langham  I think  I am  the  only  Oberlin 
representative  here.  Miss  Langham  is  quite  successful 
in  her  teaching  work  in  Iowa  Wesleyan  and  as  organist 
of  the  large  Methodist  church  of  this  town. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  J.  Wilkins,  t’93. 


Chicago  Women  Visit  New 
University  Chapel 

Just  as  the  program  committee  of 
the  Oberlin  Women’s  club  of  Chicago 
were  considering  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  to  the  new  University  of  Chicago 
chapel,  the  Chicago  College  club  in- 
vited its  members  to  an  inner  view  of 
the  chapel  with  an  explanation  of  its 
symbolism  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed, 
followed  by  tea  at  Ida  Noyes  hall. 
Arrangements  were  easily  made  by 
which  all  Oberlin  women  were  invited 
to  join  this  group. 

The  chapel  undoubtedly  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  impressive  buildings 
in  the  country  and  Dr.  Goodspeed’s 
talk  certainly  increased  its  impress- 


iveness and  beauty  for  everyone  who 
heard  him. 

Quite  a number  of  Oberlin  women 
gathered  over  the  tea-cups  in  Ida 
Noyes  hall  and  Dr.  Goodspeed,  recog- 
nizing the  crimson  and  gold  badges 
some  of  us  wore,  said  he  would  take 
our  greetings  to  Oberlin,  where  he 
was  scheduled  to  be  Mead  Swing  lec- 
turer the  following  Monday. 

The  following  committee  chairmen 
have  consented  to  serve  for  the  year 
1928-29: 

Program,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes, 
TO;  Membership,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Tower 
Peake,  T3;  Social,  Mrs.  Evangeline 
Huntley  Edwards,  ’20;  Finance,  Miss 
Mercy  Hooker,  T3;  Music,  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Hamilton,  T3. 


SENIOR  LEADERS  OF  WOMEN’S  ACTIVITIES 

From  left  to  right:  Louis  A.  Williams  of  Flint,  Mich.,  President  of  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association;  Janet  R.  Winchester  of  Reedsburg,  Wis 
Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Honor  Court;  Katherine  M.  Demins  of  Pittsburgh’ 
Pa.,  President  of  the  Women’s  League;  Louise  B.  Coats  of  Brecksville  Ohio’ 
President  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Mary  A.  Fifield  of  Kansas  Citv,  Mo’  Vice- 
President  of  the  Senior  Class. 
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Alumni  Secretary  and  Director  of  Admissions  Meet  Eastern  Alumni 


Show 

This  account  prepared  by  Mr.  Sea- 
man, is  printed  uncensored  by  the 
editor,  despite  its  personal  allusions, 
as  it  is  indicative  of  the  jolly  com- 
panion Mr.  Seaman  proved  to  be  on 
this  trip,  and  of  the  fine  individual 
the  College  has  secured  in  its  new 
Birector  of  Admissions. 


During  the  first  three  weeks  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  Alumni 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Sea- 
man, Director  of  Admissions,  motored 
through  the  East,  stopping  at  thirteen 
different  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to 
meet  alumni  groups  in  those  cities. 
Five  reels  of  Oberlin  “ movies,”  de- 
picting scenes  at  the  King  Commence- 
ment, the  Wilkins  inauguration,  the 
1928  Commencement,  and  various  stu- 
dent activities  of  the  past  two  years, 
were  shown,  with  explanatory  com- 
ments on  present-day  Oberlin  by  Sec- 
retary Olmstead.  These  pictures  were 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  an 
Oberlin  alumnus,  Mr.  Fred  Gurney, 
'91.  If  the  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni 
groups  in  the  eastern  area  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of 
this  motion  picture  enterprise,  Mr. 
Gurney  may  rest  assured  that  his  gift 
was  well  worth  while.  Many  of  the 
alumni  declared  that  the  movies  were 
second  only  to  an  actual  visit  to  the 
campus  as  a means  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  present-day  Oberlin.  A 
number  owned  up  to  actual  pangs  of 
homesickness  when  certain  scenes 
were  thrown  on  the  screen. 

An  average  of  seventy-five  attended 
each  meeting,  the  largest  attendance 
being  at  the  International  House  in 
New  York  City,  where  more  than  one 
hundred  gathered  to  see  the  movies 
and  hear  the  speeches.  In  some  cases 
dinners  were  held,  in  others  the  meet- 
ings took  place  in  the  evening.  An 
interesting  feature  of  these  meetings 
was  that  the  prospective  students  and 
their  parents  and  parents  of  present 
Oberlin  students,  were  invited  to  at- 
tend. They  responded  enthusiastic- 
ally to  this  invitation  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  Oberlin  and  Ober- 
lin people.  Several  private  showings 
of  the  film  were  also  made  to  small 
groups. 

In  addition  to  the  moving  pictures 
and  the  speech  by  Mr.  Olmstead  re- 
lating the  high  lights  of  the  past 
year  at  Oberlin,  the  program  includ- 


ovies — Many  Prospective  Students 

ed  a talk  by  Mr.  Seaman,  the  new 
Director  of  Admissions,  who  told  of 
the  present  plan  of  admission  at  Ober- 
lin, and  urged  the  alumni,  through 
whom  the  great  majority  of  Oberlin 
students  are  referred  to  the  college, 
to  participate  more  fully  in  the  pro- 
cess of  recruiting  and  selecting  the 
best  students  for  Oberlin.  Copies  of 
a reprint  of  the  chapter  on  “Who 
Shall  Go  to  College”  from  President 
Wilkins’  recent  book,  “ The  .Changing 
College,”  were  distributed  at  the  meet- 
ings. Copies  of  the  tentative  state- 
ment of  the  Aims  of  Oberlin  College, 
as  recently  formulated  by  the  Curric- 
ulum Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Faculty,  were  also  distributed.  Com- 
ments and  criticism  upon  this  docu- 
ment were  solicited  by  Secretary  Olm- 
stead at  the  request  of  President 
Wilkins. 

As  part  of  the  new  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a closer  contact  with  the  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  college, 
Mr.  Seaman  spent  a considerable 
share  of  his  time  on  the  trip  inter- 
viewing prospective  students  and  their 
parents.  Mr.  Seaman  also  visited  the 
admission  officers  at  Harvard  and 
Yale  to  complete  a study  of  the  lead- 
ing admission  systems  in  the  East,  a 
study  begun  on  a previous  trip. 

The  films  used  on  this  trip  are 
available  for  use  by  alumni  groups 
anywhere,  upon  request  to  the  Alumni 
Secretary.  In  a short  time  the  stand- 
ard size  film  covering  many  of  the 
same  subjects  as  the  sub-standard 
film,  but  adapted  for  use  in  high 
schools,  will  be  ready.  Application 
for  this  film  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  films  afford  an 
interesting  and  dignified  method  of 
informing  prospective  students  and 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  alumni, 
of  the  educational  advantages  offered 
by  Oberlin. 

The  itinerary,  with  special  notes 
upon  each  of  the  various  meetings, 
follows: 

The  first  stop  was  at  Rooky  River. 
A traffic  policeman  on  motorcycle,  not 
an  alumnus  of  the  College,  asked  for 
a brief  conference.  This  conference 
had  not  been  previously  scheduled, 
but  the  Alumni  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  Admissions  arranged,  at 
some  cost,  to  make  the  stop. 

The  first  formal  stop  was  at  Erie. 
The  meeting,  which  was  a dinner  held 


Present 

at  the  University  Club,  was  attend- 
ed by  some  30  persons,  including  such 
a range  of  Oberlin  generations  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Sim- 
mons, a loyal  Oberlinite  of  the  class 
of  ’70,  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Parker, 
a graduate  of  the  class  of  ’28.  Mr. 
George  Brewer,  ’14,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  dinner  and  the  meeting. 
Secretary  Olmstead’s  picture  appeared 
in  the  local  Erie  papers  under  the  cap- 
tion “ Entertainer.” 

En  route  to  Rochester,  the  second 
place  of  meeting,  a brief  stop  was 
made  a Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  to  view  the 
tablet  placed  recently  on  the  grave  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Hosford  Fisher  of  the  Ober- 
lin class  of  1SJ/1,  the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  receive  an  A.B. 
degree.  Forty  people  gathered  at  the 
University  Club  for  the  Rochester 
meeting.  A recent  alumnus,  Mr.  Ed 
Seeber,  ’28,  left  a newly  acquired  wife 
for  the  entire  evening,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  Arrangements  were 
effectively  carried  through  by  Dr. 
Merle  Scott,  ’14,  and  Mrs  Scott, 
also  ’14. 

At  Ithaca  the  Willard  Straight  Hall 
of  Cornell  was  the  gathering  place  for 
the  class  of  1911  and  other  Oberlinites. 
Art  Baker  was  by  far  the  noisiest  in 
the  group,  but  then,  he  had  traveled 
the  farthest  (from  Elmira)  and  had 
brought  his  wife  and  another  Crim- 
son and  Gold  devotee,  and  was  there- 
fore entitled  to  lead  the  music.  Gene 
Cushman  did  the  honors  of  introduc- 
tion. 

Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,  ’99,  and 
Miss  Claribel  Calkins,  ’94,  officers  of 
the  Syracuse  Chapter,  had  arranged 
a dinner  meeting  at  the  University 
Inn.  Much  interest  was  displayed  in 
the  pictures  and  the  Oberlin  news, 
which  were  part  of  Mr.  Olmstead’s 
“ performance.” 

The  Schenectady  dinner,  which  was 
held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  and 
attended  by  forty  Oberlinites  from 
the  surrounding  area,  was  engineered 
by  recent  alumni.  Miss  Charlotte 
Dann,  ’24,  and  Miss  Mildred  Crockett, 
’24,  though  engaged  in  staging  a suc- 
cessful drive  for  $400,000  for  the  local 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  found  time  in  the  midst 
of  it  all  to  set-up  the  Oberlin  dinner. 
One  of  the  recent  male  graduates,  on 
seeing  a particular  friend  of  his  in 
the  archery  contest  in  the  movies, 
was  scarcely  restrained  from  giving  a 
solo  Hi-O-Hi. 
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Forty-five  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  dinner  at  Grace 
Church,  and  more  than  seventy  were 
on  hand  to  hear  the  speeches  and  see 
the  movies  after  the  dinner.  Youth 
again  pushed  to  the  fore  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Myron  Fowell,  ’21,  as  presi- 
dent, Dorothy  Shaw,  ’24,  as  vice-pres- 
ident, and  Barbara  D.  Shattuck,  ’28, 
as  secretary  of  the  chapter  for  the 
coming  year. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  was  the  first  and 
only  city  on  the  itinerary  where  John 
Olmstead  did  not  have  from  one  to 
eighteen  relatives.  No  explanation 
has  yet  been  given  for  this.  The 
Olmstead  and  Griffith  (his  mother  was 
a Griffith)  families  carry  enough  votes 
in  New  York  to  swing  the  state. 

The  Olmstead  vehicle  (a  De  Sota 
six),  in  which  the  Oberlin  party  mo- 
tored East,  did  a series  of  figure 
eights  on  the  icy  road  from  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  to  Boston,  but  arrived 
safely  for  the  evening  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton. There  are  approximately  forty 
Oberlin  students  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  various  Harvard  graduate  col- 
leges. Many  of  these  graduate  stu- 
dents, together  with  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  local  residents,  including 
Lucy  Grosvenor,  ’06,  “Pa”  and  “Ma” 
Gibbs,  ’98,  the  Grabills,  '96,  Dot  Si- 
monds,  ’28,  Vera  Retan  Bartevian,  ’17, 
and  many  others,  attended  the  Bos- 
ton meeting.  Agnes  Anderson,  ’24, 
and  her  mother  and  sister,  a prospect- 
ive student,  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  Providence  for  the  meeting. 
Boston  elected  the  following  officers 
for  next  year: 

President,  Wn.  J.  Barber,  ’19;  vice- 
president,  Vera  Retan  Bartevian,  T7; 
secretary,  Lucy  E.  Grosvenor,  ’06; 
executive  committee,  Louis  D.  Gibbs, 
'98;  G.  Burgess  Ela,  ’26;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hallam  Edwards,  ex-Cons.  ’05-’06; 
Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  Purcell  Lester,  ’08. 

En  route  to  New  Haven,  a brief 
stop  was  made  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  a private  showing  of  the  pic- 
tures was  made  for  Professors  Norris 
W.  Rakestraw,  formerly  on  the  Ober- 
lin faculty,  and  Wendell  S.  Nieder- 
hauser,  ’24,  both  of  the  Chemistry  de- 
partment of  Brown  University.  Dr. 
Niederhauser  outfumbled  the  Director 
of  Admissions  and  the  Alumni  Secre- 
tary for  the  dinner  check  at  the  noon 
weal,  but  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Niederhauser  is  to  be 
married  in  June,  no  argument  ensued. 

The  famous  class  of  ’98  was  manag- 
ing affairs  at  Neio  Haven  in  the  per- 
son of  Ralph  Cheney.  A group  of 


more  than  sixty  people  assembled  at 
the  Parish  House  of  the  United  Con- 
gregational Church  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Glenna  H.  Clark, 
'92,  and  Jerome  Davis,  ’13.  This  com- 
mittee did  its  work  so  successfully 
that  the  New  Haven  chapter  insisted 
they  be  kept  in  office  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  metropolitan  New  York  meet- 
ings were  held  at  New  Rochelle,  Man- 
hattan, and  Montclair,  on  successive 
nights.  The  Nero  Rochelle  meeting, 
arrangements  for  which  were  made 
by  Franklin  P.  Schaffer,  ’06,  was  held 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  New  Rochelle,  the  church  of  which 
Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97,  a trustee  of 
the  college,  is  a member  and  trustee. 
Refreshments  were  served  after  the 
meeting.  The  whole  trip  was  a Fau- 
ver trip,  in  a sense.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Fauver  attended  the  Rochester 
dinner.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver 
came  to  the  New  Haven  meeting  with 
their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  is  a 
prospective  student  of  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Clayton  Fauver  secured  the  rooms  in 
the  parish  house  of  his  church  for 
the  New  Rochelle  meeting,  and  an- 
nouncement was  made  each  evening, 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Louis  Fau- 
ver as  attorney  for  the  college,  and 
Gar  and  Clayt  Fauver  also  appeared 
in  the  films. 

Bob  and  Harriet  Rugh,  ’26,  ’27,  gath- 
ered a group  of  more  than  100  people 
for  the  Manhattan  meeting.  Mrs. 
Sara  Hoyt  Penfield,  ’58,  one  of  the 
two  oldest  living  graduates  of  the 
college,  attended  the  meeting  at  the 
International  House,  500  Riverside 
Drive.  Pictures  of  Mrs.  Penfield,  re- 
turning for  her  70th  reunion  in  1928, 
were  shown  in  the  movies.  Delicious 
“A.  & P.”  apples  were  munched  in  the 
darkness  during  the  pictures. 

Arthur  L.  Peal,  '07,  arranged  for  an 
evening  meeting  at  the  High  School 
in  Montclair,  N.  J.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Oberlin  meeting  was 
competing  in  the  same  building  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Metropolitan 
Opera  baritone,  there  were  over  80 
people  in  attendance.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  pictures  were  shown  to  a 
group  of  thirty  Montclair  High  School 
students. 

At  Princeton  Professor  Harley  Lutz, 
’07,  and  Mrs.  Lutz,  ’06,  offered  their 
home  for  the  meeting,  but  the  crowd 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  hold  the  meeting 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rooms  on  Nassau 
Street.  About  60  persons,  some  from 


Westfield  and  Bound  Brook  and  out- 
lying districts,  attended.  Ice  cream 
and  cake  were  served  after  the  meet- 
ing. Mark  Heald,  ’14,  and  Mrs.  Heald 
cared  for  the  general  arrangements, 
ably  assisted  by  Paul  and  Cam  Titus, 
’26,  ’27. 

The  last  stop  was  made  at  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Howard  Strong,  '03,  and 
and  his  committee  arranged  for  an 
Oberlin  dinner  at  the  Engineer’s  Club. 
The  seventy-five  who  attended  the 
dinner  were  joined  by  more  than  that 
number  of  Philadelphia  engineers, 
who  came  to  hear  Col.  Claude  Birds- 
eye, ’01,  chief  topographical  engineer 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  his  hazardous  trip 
down  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  a subject  of  especial  pertinence 
since  the  passing  of  the  Boulder  Dam 
Bill  by  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  en- 
gineers remained  to  see  the  Oberlin 
pictures  and  hear  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Olmstead  and  Mr.  Seaman.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  officers  for  the 
cn  r.ing  year:  President  C.  C.  West, 

’13;  vice-president,  Edwards  D.  Ford, 
’07;  secretary,  Ethel  Brubaker,  ’ll; 
treasurer,  Myra  Godfrey,  ’02;  coun- 
cilor, Mrs.  Wm.  Morse  White. 


Cincinnati  Has  Annual  Re- 
union Dinner 

Two-score  of  Cincinnati  graduates 
of  Oberlin  held  their  annual  reunion 
dinner  in  the  Women’s  Building  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  with 
President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  as 
guest  of  honor  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cald- 
well as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Wilkins  told  of  a unique  enter- 
prise of  the  college  faculty,  which, 
instead  of  merely  revising  the  cur- 
riculum, started  from  the  bottom  and 
arrived  at  a definition  of  what  should 
constitute  a college  education.  Stud- 
ies were  so  grouped  as  to  bring  out 
the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  life,  the  nature 
of  man  and  his  relation  to  society  and 
government,  his  place  in  the  universe, 
his  sense  of  beauty.  The  result  is  a 
program  which  has  been  pronounced 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  evening  ended  with  the 
alumni  grouped  around  the  piano, 
singing  Oberlin  songs.  The  new  board 
of  officers  consists  of  Dr.  William  An- 
drus, president;  Mrs.  Herbert  F. 
Loomis,  vice-president;  Miss  Frances 
Nobis,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Lecture  and  Recital 

Mr.  James  H.  Hall  appeared  before 
the  Canton  MacDowell  Club  in  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  “ Inter-re- 
lation of  the  Arts.”  He  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  " Ears  that  hear  ” before  the 
music  division  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association  at  Columbus  on 
November  9. 

Mr.  Croley  gave  an  organ  recital  at 
Earlham  College  on  November  18. 


Alumni  Business  Directory 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LEEPER  & 
McGILL — Attorn  eys-at-Law 

Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholomew,  ’05 
E.  W.  Leeper,  ’07  N.  W.  McGill,  ’07 


R.  H.  McKELVEY  & CO„  Inc. 

(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’O'l) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the 
(Fred  F.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  in- 
come producing  apartment  houses 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
four  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  '03 
Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


New  Detroit  Officers 

The  first  meeting  or  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Detroit  was 
held  November  11  and  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Dewey  Olson,  '22;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Charlotte  Reed,  ’23; 
secretary-treasurer,  Neil  Cameron, 
'14;  social  committee,  Miss  Portia 
Mickey,  ’12;  Miss  Stella  Zieg,  ’25; 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Withrow,  ’23. 

Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
New  York 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New 
York  held  their  fall  meeting  on  De- 
cember S at  the  Women’s  University 
Club,  East  52nd  Street. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  new 
president,  Mrs.  Ralph  McKelvey,  ’02. 
Mrs.  McKelvey  made  her  maiden 
speech  before  the  club,  with  many 
happy  references  to  her  youthful 
dreams  of  high  honor,  coming  true 
through  her  present  position. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Miss 
Genevieve  Cline,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Custom  Court  at  New  York 
City.  Miss  Cline  is  the  first  woman 
to  hold  this  position  and  she  holds  it 
with  dignity  and  sincerity.  Oberlin 
can  claim  but  one  year  of  Miss  Cline’s 
life,  ’04-’05,  but  stands  upon  the  bond 
of  that  year  in  full.  The  speaker,  at 
one  time,  held  the  position  of  Ap- 
praiser in  the  Customs  Office  at  the 
port  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  work  of 
that  office.  In  listening  one  realized 
the  intricacies  and  ramifications  which 
exist  in  the  classifying  of  goods  for 
appraisal.  Miss  Cline  is  now  one  of 
nine  judges  at  the  port  of  New  York 
City,  having  jurisdiciton  over  three 
divisions.  She  showed  how  the  work 
has  its  worries  and  tangles  as  well 
as  pathos  and  humor  and  always  its 
intense  interest. 

Charming  violin  music,  given  by 
Mrs.  Camille  Swan  Pilcher,  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Doolittle,  c’88,  accompanying, 
was  most  enjoyable.  Mrs.  Pilcher  is 
an  Oberlin  girl  by  marriage,  for  which 
we  thank  Mr.  Pilcher. 

The  attendance  was  gratifying  and 
the  social  hour  delightful.  Classes 
from  1885  to  1928  were  represented. 
Mrs.  Penfield  of  the  class  of  1858 
would  have  attended  if  the  weather- 
man had  not  been  so  determined.  All 
this  shows  that  the  organization  of 
the  club  was  an  inspiration  and  every 
one  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Masticlc  for 
the  beginning.  C.  E.  C. 


Dayton  Greets  President 
Wilkins 

Every  alumnus  in  the  group  who 
had  dinner  with  President  Wilkins  in 
Dayton  December  7 wanted  to  start 
in  again  at  Oberlin  immediately  after 
bearing  him  speak. 

There  were  about  sixty  people  pres- 
ent, and  the  dining  room  of  the 
Engineer’s  Club,  where  the  dinner 
was  held,  was  decorated  in  crimson 
and  gold,  with  Oberlin  banners.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  Bob  Wright,  ’22,  and 
Gwenn  Gilbert,  c’26,  gave  a program 
of  music. 

A telegram  to  President  Wilkins 
and  the  Dayton  Chapter  came  from 
the  alumni  at  Springfield,  Conn.,  who 
were  meeting  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Seaman,  Admissions  officer. 

A letter  was  sent  by  the  Dayton 
alumni  to  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  h’10, 
who  could  not  attend  the  dinner  be- 
cause of  the  celebrations  being  held 
in  his  honor,  which  expressed  their 
regret  at  his  absence  and  their  ad- 
miration of  his  great  world  contribu- 
tion, for  which  the  country  is  hon- 
oring him  this  month. 


Pittsburgh  Chapter  Has  New 
Officers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  was  held  December  13  at 
the  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

A dinner  was  served  following 
which  a business  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Birger 
Engstrom.  After  the  treasurer’s  re- 
port, the  nominating  committee  sub- 
mitted the  names  of  the  following, 
who  were  unanimously  elected: 

President — Mrs.  William  A.  Dick,  ’90. 
Vice-President  — Mrs.  Ruth  Kelley 
Montgomery. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Bruno  Merker. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Cora  Stark  Spangler. 
Social  Chairman- — Miss  Helen  Shultz. 

After  the  election  the  business 
meeting  was  adjourned  and  the  eve- 
ning given  over  to  a delightful  bridge 
party. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  to  wel- 
come our  new  members — Dorothy  Mac- 
Pherson,  Lillian  Meyers,  Ruth  Eich- 
leay,  and  Jane  Richards.  C.  S.  S. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’61— Mrs.  Katherine  Beecher  Penfleld 
died  in  Forest  Grove  Ore.,  December  18, 
1928.  She  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  class  of  1861.  Her  husband,  Henry 
Nelson  Penfleld,  of  the  same  class,  died 
three  years  ago.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Beecher,  lived  in  Oberlin  for 
many  years. 

*77_Caroline  Leonard  Goodenough,  Ro- 
chester, Mass.,  has  recently  published  a 
genealogy,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Leonard, 
Thompson  and  Haskell  Families,”  a book 
of  344  pages  and  many  illustrations.  One 
person  said  of  it:  “Clearly  and  simply 

written,  with  a sly  humor  and  keen  sym- 
pathy running  throughout.  Mrs.  Good- 
enough’s  book  will  never  be  called  a col- 
orless account.” 

ex-'S4— T.  E.  Pounds  writes:  “ Not  much 
to  tell.  I have  lived  in  Joplin  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  being  engaged  in  lead  and 
zinc  mining.  Have  a married  daughter 
living  in  Kansas  City,  Mrs.  Stewart  F. 
Hovey,  5104  Park  Avenue.  She  has  a 
three-year  old  boy  you  better  keep  track 
of  for  college  work.” 

’86— Mrs.  William  Seward  Jeffris  (Janet 
Elizabeth  Baldwin)  died  May  29,  1928, 
after  an  invalidism  of  two  years.  Her 
condition,  however,  had  recently  improved 
and  she  was  en  route  by  auto  with 
friends  to  see  the  cherry  blossoms  near 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  Her  death  occurred 
without  warning.  She  had  written  home, 
“And  tomorrow  we  go  up  into  the  blos- 
som country.”  For  many  years  Mrs.  Jef- 
fris  had  lived  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  where 
Mr.  Jeffris  was  a prominent  banker  until 
his  death  in  1920.  Mrs.  Jeffris  is  survived 
by  a son  and  two  daughters,  two  grand- 
sons and  five  granddaughters. 

'87-’90— Frank  Allaben,  founder,  director, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  National 
Historical  Society  and  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  American  History  and  the  Journal 
of  American  Genealogy,  died  February  15, 
1927.  Mr.  Allaben’s  father,  mother,  sev- 
eral brothers  and  a sister  also  studied  at 
Oberlin. 

’91— Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  while  at- 
tending the  inauguration  ceremonies  of 
Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis  as  president  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Novem- 
ber 2.3,  was  robbed  of  his  brief  case  in 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The  case 
contained  the  first  chapters,  in  manu- 
script, of  his  new  book  as  well  as  many 
valuable  notes,  some  of  which  are  almost 
impossible  of  duplication.  Dr.  Millikan  is 
head  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

92- ’95— William  Brewster  Chapman,  who 
was  asssitant  city  engineer  of  Cleveland 
from  1896  to  1898,  read  a paper  on  Pro- 
ducer Gas  for  Firing  Boilers  at  the  inter- 
national coal  conference  held  at  Pittsburgh 
by  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  the 
"eek  of  November  19.  Mr.  Chapman  Is 
n consulting  engineer  at  50  Church  Street, 
Neu  \ork,  and  has  been  interested  in  gas 
producers  and  furnaces  since  1905. 

93—  E.  Dana  Durand  of  Washington, 
“?*  C.,  sailed  November  21st  on  the  Levia- 
than for  Europe.  He  goes  to  attend  a 
statistical  conference  at  Geneva. 

’93— Florence  M.  Snell  is  completing  her 
ttcnty-seeond  year  as  professor  of  the 


English  Language  and  Literature  and 
head  of  the  English  department  of  Hugue- 
not University  College,  Wellington,  South 
Africa.  She  has  recently  been  re-elected 
vice-chairman  of  Senate  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

c’96-’01— Clarence  Cameron  White,  noted 
violinist  and  one  of  the  ranking  composers 
of  America,  has  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  to  Haiti,  where,  as  the 
guest  of  the  president  of  the  country,  he 
made  an  extensive  study  of  Haitian  music 
and  habits  preparatory  to  the  writing  of 
the  musical  score  for  an  opera  based  on 
the  dramatic  life  of  the  Haitian  patriot, 
Dessalines.  Mr.  White  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Conners,  ’76.  He  is  at  present 
head  of  the  department  of  music  at  the 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute. 

t’01— S.  K.  Emurian  is  evangelist  and 
home  mission  extension  superintendent 
of  Norfolk  Presbytery,  Virginia.  He  and 
his  associates  recently  completed  a new 
church  at  Boaz,  Va.  An  editorial  in  the 
Suffolk  News-Herald  said:  “ Few  people 

here  realize  what  a wonderful  transform- 
ation has  taken  place  in  that  locality 
since,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Iv.  Emurian,  religious  services  have 
been  held  in  a chapel  that  was  not  be- 
ing used  before  he  saw  the  possibilities 
that  lay  in  that  community.  Mr.  Emur- 
ian has  done  a fine  type  of  Christian 
work  and  moves  on  to  another  field.” 

’02— Laura  Ann  Andrews  returned  to 
her  home  at  743  Wyllie  Street,  Honolulu, 
in  August,  after  fifteen  months  on  the 
main  land.  Her  husband  was  on  sabbat- 
ical leave  from  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  took  an  M.S.  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  They 
took  back  with  them  Mrs.  Andrew’s  sis- 
ter’s (Margaret  Glenn,  ’02)  daughter,  who 
entered  University  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr. 
Andrew’s  cousin’s  son,  who  is  a fresh- 
man at  Punohon  Academy. 

’03— Diantha  L.  Dewey  sailed  on  the 
S.  S.  Senia  from  New  York  September  20. 
At  Constantinople  she  had  to  wait  for 
permission  from  the  Turkish  government 
before  continuing  her  journey  by  rail  to 
Mardin,  Turkey-in-Asia.  While  waiting 
for  permission  she  studied  Turkish  in  the 
Language  School. 

’04— R.  T.  F.  Harding  became  a member 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  Old  Tim- 
ers Club  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting  De- 
cember 4.  The  club  Is  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  twenty  years  or  more  of 
service  with  the  Plain  Dealer.  Mr. 
Harding  is  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine. 

’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Van  Cleef  re- 
side at  No.  1 Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Vim  Cleef  is  connected  with 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  New 
York— in  legal  department.  They  have 
four  children:  John,  a sophomore  at  Ober- 
lin; Esther,  at  Miss  Wheelock’s  School, 
Boston:  F.  C.  Jr.,  middler  at  Taft  School,' 
Watertown,  Conn;  Laddie,  Friends  School, 
New  York  City. 

c’05—  Permelia  Allen  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Washington.  She  Is  living  at 
The  LaSalle,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  L 
Street. 

’05— Anna  Louise  Strong  has  left  Mos- 
cow and  is  eu  route  to  Central  Asia  and 


possibly  India.  She  has  published  a re- 
cent book,  “ China’s  Millions.” 

’06—  Faith  Parmelee  writes:  “ I am 

sailing  for  home  January  26,  1929,  after 
five  years  in  Ceylon  as  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Colombo  and  dis- 
trict secretary  for  the  Island,  where  we 
have  between  1200  and  1300  members. 
During  this  time  my  ‘piece  de  resistance’ 
has  been  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
money  and  the  putting  up  of  a new  build- 
ing which  really  ‘ puts  us  on  the  map.’ 
The  137,000  rupees  which  it  cost  Is  small 
to  U.  S.  thinking,  but  a great  thing  here, 
because  it  was  all  given  by  people  in  Cey- 


“To  Whom  it  May 
Concern” 

— By  — 

Chakles  H.  A.  Wager 

Essays  and  Poems 
$1.50  Postpaid 

HAYLOR’S 

15  W.  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


TRADE  MARK 


Removes 

Superflous  Hair 

Roots  and  all l 

Leaves  your  Skin 
Smooth  and  Soft 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

The  Nestle-LeMur  Co. 

717  Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  regular 
package  of  ENZIT,  the  fragrant 
wax  depilatory. 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 

DR,  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


John  Hancock.  Series 

"It’s  easier  to  live 
within  an  Income  than 
without  one”/ 

Budget  your  income  and 
buy  Income  Insurance 

Experiment  with  our 
Home  Budget  Sheet. 
Records  all  family  Expenses. 
Shows  you  how  to  save  and 
how  to  have  more  to  spend. 

Good  for  your  personal 
happiness  and  for  the  welfare 
of  your  family. 


Inquiry  Bureau 


197  Clarendon  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  the 
John  Hancock  Home  Budget  Sheet. 

(I  enclose  2c.  to  cover  postage.) 

Name 

Address 

_A  II  Ocer  Slxty-Fice  Years  in  Business  


Ion.  Government  gave  us  Rs  30,000,  and 
early  in  192S  His  Execellcncy  the  Gover- 
nor, Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  opened  it  with 
all  due  ‘ pomp  and  ceremony.’  After  Jan- 
uary 2G  my  address  will  be  care  World’s 
Committee  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  13  Grosvenor 
Crescent,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  London  W. 
1.  for  six  months,  as  I shall  be  stopping 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Italy  and  other 
places  on  the  Continent.” 

’07— Wesley  Frost,  for  a number  of 
years  American  Consul  General  of  Mar- 
seilles, France,  has  been  transferred  to 
similar  duties  at  Montreal,  one  of  the 
most  important  posts  in  the  Consular 
service. 

’07— R.  Emlyn  Jones  died  Dec.  23  after  a 
year’s  illness  at  his  home  near  TJniondale, 
Pa.  Mr.  Jones  had  a nervous  and  phys- 
ical breakdown  about  ten  years  ago  while 
a department  manager  with  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.  He  retired  to  his  sum- 
mer home  and  there  built  up  a very  fine 
dairy  and  poultry  business,  only  recently 
having  doubled  its  size.  He  made  a gal- 
lant and  cheerful  fight  against  his  disease. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Alice  Jud- 
son  .Tones,  ’07,  his  mother,  his  brother, 
D.  Windzor  Jones,  '00,  and  other  brothers 
and  sisters. 

'07 — Dr.  Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys,  together 
with  Dr.  Robert  O.  Moody,  both  of  the 
University  of  California,  department  of 
Anatomy,  have  published  in  the  October 
American  Journal  of  Roentgenology  and 
Radium  Therapy,  an  article,  “ Some  Re- 
sults of  a Study  of  Roentgenograms  of 
the  Abdominal  Viscera.”  The  paper  was 
presented  in  July  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Radiology,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

’07-'0S— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Olmstead 
announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Charles  L., 
August  2.  They  also  have  an  older  girl 
and  boy.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  with  the  Syra- 
cuse Journal,  and  his  home  address  is  217 
Roosevelt,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

t’07-’0S — John  Stewart  Burgess,  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  academic  year,  is 
back  at  his  former  post  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Yenching  University, 
Peking,  China.  During  the  second  semes- 
ter he  is  scheduled  to  lecture  on  oriental 
topics  at  Pomona,  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Princeton  University.  The 
Columbia  Press  this  summer  put  out 
**  The  Guilds  of  Peking,”  the  material  of 
which  was  compiled  for  his  recently  ac- 
quired Ph.D. 

’08— Born,  October  8,  1927,  to  George  C. 
and  Winifred  M.  Bartlett  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a daughter,  Frances  Bement  Bart- 
lett, named  for,  and  a second  cousin  of, 
Frances  K.  Bement,  ’97,  a missionary  to 
China  for  twenty-six  years. 

’09,  ’13 — Fred  H.  Sterns  and  Helen 
Brickett  Sterns  spent  a number  of  weeks 
during  the  summer  and  fall  travelling 
through  the  South  Central,  Eastern,  and 
New  England  states.  Mr.  Sterns  is  a 
commercial  engineer  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  at  193 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

t'll— C.  Burnell  Olds  writes:  “ Re- 

turned to  America  on  furlough  in  the 
summer  of  '27  and  back  to  Japan  in  the 
summer  of  '28.  Visited  two  sons  in 
America.  The  oldest,  a senior  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  a 
wife,  and  a little  girl  a year  old.  The  sec- 
ond son  is  a sophomore  In  the  University 


of  Wisconsin.  Two  younger  children, 
twins,  Charles  and  Genevieve,  are  in  high 
school  of  Canadian  Academy  in  Kobe. 

“ Work  here  in  Japan  opens  up  with  a 
round  of  many  enthusiastic  welcome  meet- 
ings, and  various  addresses  here  and  there, 
with  promise  of  more  to  follow.  Calls 
for  help  here  and  there  are  urgent  and 
so  we  know  the  missionary  is  still 
wanted.” 

'll— Mrs.  Rhys  Price  Jones  (Marian 
Moreland)  died  suddenly  November  8, 
while  in'  Chicago.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  minister  of  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  three 
children,  Moreland  12,  Richard  10,  and 
Lois  six  months. 

’ll— Elwood  and  Augusta  Jewitt  Street 
have  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
Mr.  Street  will  organize  and  direct  a Com- 
munity Chest.  Address,  4416  Q Street 
N.  W. 

’12 — Susan  E.  Armstrong  returned  to 
China  from  furlough  in  the  United  States 
September,  1927.  She  taught  one  term 
in  Foochow  College.  School  was  closed 
for  one  year  because  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal conditions.  The  spring  of  192S  she 
spent  in  country  work  40  miles  from  Foo- 
chow, and  is  now  helping  in  plans  for  the 
reopening  of  school  in  January,  1929,  with 
Chinese  principal  and  Chinese  dean. 

’12— Lucile  Kalb  is  at  home,  217  E. 
Greystone  Avenue,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

’lo— Jessie  E.  Martin  writes:  “ I am 

still  teaching  in  the  American  School  for 
Girls,  Adana,  Turkey.  This  year,  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal,  I am  rattling 
around  in  her  shoes. 

“ Things  in  this  country  are  ‘amoving’ 
fast.  The  adoption  of  the  Latin  charac- 
ters within  two  months'  time  means  not 
only  a change  of  letters  but  also  a change 
in  the  life-time  habit  of  writing  from 
left  to  right.  People  who  never  knew  how 
to  read  and  write  before  are  now  eagerly 
learning  with  these  new  characters  and 
everywhere  in  business  houses,  trains,  and 
on  the  streets  we  can  see  perplexed  brows 
and  screwed-up  mouths  on  the  counte- 
nances of  all  who  are  intently  decipher- 
ing the  strange  new  language.” 

’15— Raymond  E.  Shepherd  is  secretary 
of  Alpha  Lambda  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  of  Boston  University  School  of 
Education.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  is  a pro- 
fessional education  fraternity,  with  chap- 
ters in  thirty-seven  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States. 

ex-c‘16 — Margaret  Hermansader  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Memorial  Branch.  Address,  14  Eliot 
Square,  Roxbury,  Muss. 

h’16 — Mrs.  Frances  Gulick  Jewett,  wife 
of  Professor  Jewett,  at  one  flme  head  of 
the  Chemistry  department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, lives  in  Honolulu,  2451  East  Manoa 
Road,  with  Mrs.  Oramel  Gulick,  aged 
wife  and  assistant  of  an  early  missionary 
to  Hawaii. 

T7— Mrs.  Naomi  Little  writes  from 
Oelvvelin,  Iowa:  ‘‘My  chief  occupation 

would  be  called  ‘home-maker’  doubtless. 
But  when  producing  of  several  plays  a 
year;  heading  a Shakespeare  Club:  organ- 
izing high  school  girls  in  mission  study 
groups  throughout  Dubuque  district  of 
M.  E.  church:  enjoying  the  current  ‘friv- 
olties’  and  responsibilities  of  a business 
man's  wife;  and  lastly  and  most  import- 
ant of  all— directing  a five-year-old  son's 
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career,  are  a part  of  the  day's  work,  one 
feels  a broader  term  than  ‘home-maker’ 
should  be  used.” 

’17— Julia  D.  Baker  Is  teaching  in  Cleve- 
land. She  and  Mabel  Woodruff  live  at 
11330  Hessler  Road. 

*17  Vengurla,  India, 

14th  November,  1928. 

Dear  Friends:— 

We  are  just  beginning  the  busy  season 
here,  which  may  be  less  busy  than  usual 
for  two  reasons,— first,  that  my  senior 
associate  Is  away  for  the  year  and  since 
the  older  man  is  away  fewer  patients 
come  to  our  hospital.  Secondly,  there  is 
plague  in  the  town  and  so  outsiders  are 
very  cautious  about  coming  in.  Never- 
theless this  is  a pretty  busy  place  and  I 
have  few  spare  moments.  We  do  stop  for 
an  occasional  swim  and  play  tennis  al- 
most daily.  The  family  is  well  and  we 
are  all  very  happy  in  this  work.  John 
Roger  Evans  is  some  boy!  We  are  also 
blessed  with  congenial  associates,  an  im- 
portant point  in  a station  away  from 
cities.  Best  wishes  to  all, 

Eugene  H.  Evans. 

’17— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons  S.  Coe  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Coe,  on  November  10,  in  Evans- 
ton, III. 

’17— The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  published  a pamphlet  by 
Norman  L.  Hill  entitled  ‘‘Post-War  Treat- 
ies of  Security  and  Mutual  Guarantee” 
as  the  November  issue  of  the  ” Interna- 
tional Conciliation  Series.” 

’17— Helen  Ludwig-Nelson  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  to  Seattle  and  are  liv- 


ing in  Union  Arms  on  E.  Union  Street. 
He  Is  sales  manager  for  Pacific  Fruit  and 
Produce  Co.  and  will  have  charge  of  sales 
for  the  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  districts 
from  Seattle. 

’17— Dorothy  Wright  Is  back  at  Teach- 
ers College  and  living  at  Apt.  G4,  527  W. 
121st  Street,  New  York  City. 

'18— Anson  T.  Wong  writes  that  he  is 
connected  with  British-Amerlcan  Tobacco 
Co.  in  personnel  work.  “ This  is  for  my 
bread  and  butter.  At  the  same  time  I 
devote  my  leisure  to  several  kinds  of  vol- 
unteer work,  such  as  follows: 

An  officer  of  Chinese  Company,  Shang- 
hai Volunteer  Corps. 

A member  of  Board  of  Directors,  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

A member  of  Board  of  Directors,  Chi- 
nese Mission  to  Lepers. 

Mission  to  Lepers. 

A member  of  Board  of  Directors,  Med- 
hurst  College. 

The  President  of  Y’s  Men’s  Club. 

Honorary  Pastor,  Shantung  Road  Church. 

Chairman,  Boys’  Department,  Yr.  M. 
C.  A. 

A member  of  Committee  on  Christian- 
izing International  Relations,  National 
Christian  Council. 

’19— Donald  McGill,  baritone,  has  been 
active  in  concert  and  oratorio,  making  his 
New  York  debut  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  1925. 
In  1926-27  he  was  occupied  with  musical 
engagements  and  appeared  as  soloist  at 
Conneaut  Lake  Music  Festival  with  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1927- 
28  he  was  with  the  American  Opera  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 


Exclusive  management,  National  Music 
League,  Inc.,  Stein  way  Building,  113  W. 
57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

’19— An  article  by  Miss  Margaret  Rice, 
Instructor  in  English  and  speech  at  the 
high  school,  was  printed  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  English  Journal,  a peri- 
odical with  a national  circulation  among 
teachers.  Her  topic  was  “ What  Shall 
We  Do  for  Armistice  Day?” 

Miss  Rice  was  recently  awarded  her 
master’s  degree  in  speech  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  following  a meeting  of 
the  board  of  regents.  She  completed  her 
requirements  for  the  degree  last  summer 
at  the  university  and  when  the  Amherst 
Board  of  Education  decided  to  add  this 
subject  to  the  curriculum  she  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  department. 

e’20— Julia  C.  Bryant  is  teaching  music 
In  a Progressive  school,  full  time;  in  a 
kindergarten  training  school  and  a settle- 
ment school,  part  time.  Studying  voice, 
asthetic  dancing  and  cooking. 

m’20— L.  C.  Wilson  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  colleges. 

’20 — Grant  and  Jane  Corbett  Hector  an- 
nounced last  July  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond child,  a son,  Robert.  Katharine  is 
now  a young  lady  of  two.  Their  address 
is  61  Northup  Place,  Buffalo. 

ex-’20— Lewis  E.  Davis,  with  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  branch  in  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlement  to  Batavia,  Jova. 

’21— Marjorie  Norton  Howard,  wife  of 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  city  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died  after  a few 


The  sponsors  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wager’s 
“TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ” 
wish  to  express  their  regret  at  the  delay  in 
filling  some  of  the  orders.  They  are  frank  to 
confess  that  they  were  totally  unprepared  for 
the  tremendous  demand  for  the  book,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas that  the  Oberlin  bookstores  were  supplied 
with  sufficient  books  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  sponsors  wish  also  to  announce  that 
they  will  continue  to  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  issuing  the  book  until  all  who  de- 
sire copies  shall  have  received  them. 

To  Messrs.  A.  G.  Comings&  Son  and  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Haylor  the  sponsors  express  their  deep 
appreciation  for  hearty  and  efficient  co-opera- 
tion in  the  difficult  work  of  distribution. 


OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacinc  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


You  Can’t  Eat  Money 

You  Can’t  Eat  Without  It 

A Growing  Bank  Account  will 
insure  you  against  the  day  of 
destitution. 

Holding  Fast  is  the  thing  that 
tells  whether  you  are  on  your 
way  up  or  on  your  way  out. 

7s  Your  Little  Nest  Egg 
Growing  ? 

I.  L.  Porter,  Cashier. 
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DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 
To  Rent  or  Purchase 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 
“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  of  ALUMNI 
J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  1'IIOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
for  college  jewelery 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


days’  illness,  December  23,  at  her  home, 
16010  Nelocrest  Road,  East  Cleveland.  Be- 
sides her  husband  she  leaves  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  Ann,  7,  and  Marjorie,  2V6- 

*21— Jean  Rummell  has  been  appointed 
assistant  principal  of  the  new  George 
Washington  junior  high  school,  New  Cas- 
tle, Pa. 

’21— Miss  Gertrude  Andrews,  who  was 
teaching  in  the  American  School  in  Japan, 
Tokyo,  was  forced  to  resign  from  her 
work  and  return  to  this  country  last 
April,  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  is 
taking  a year’s  vacation  and  is  at  her 
home,  1219  Nebraska  Street,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

’21— G.  H.  Benton,  associate  professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Drury 
College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  spent  the  past 
summer  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
working  on  his  doctorate.  Last  spring 
Mr.  Benton  attended  the  140th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  as 
commissioner  from  Ozark  Presbytery.  Mr. 
Benton  was  elected  a member  of  the 
permanent  committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. 

'21— Olive  L.  Hodges  is  now  with  the 
Detroit  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau, 
Stroll  Bldg..  Detroit. 

m’2l — Lin  Cliing  Jun,  president  of  Fu- 
kien Christian  University,  is  now  conduct- 
ing a drive  for  funds  among  the  Chinese 
to  replace  the  burned  dormitory. 

’21— Charlotte  A.  Taylor  moved  from 
Altoona,  Pa.,  to  New  Castle,  Pa.,  where 
she  is  teaching  English  in  the  senior  high 
school. 

c*22— Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Maeklin 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Louise,  to  Mr.  Fred  Boulton,  November 
22,  at  the  British  Legation  Chapel,  Peking, 
China. 

c'22-*25— George  M.  Graham,  professor  of 
voice  at  Wooster  College,  made  his  recital 
debut  November  1.1.  Before  coming  to 
Wooster  Mr.  Graham  had  spent  three 
years  in  Chicago  as  student  teacher  and 
professional  singer.  After  leaving  Ober- 
lin Mr.  Graham  held  a scholarship  with 
Seiger  Kilbansky,  and  studied  subsequent- 
ly under  John  Stein  and  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon. 

‘23— Virginia  Earley  Dudely,  wife  of 
Rev.  Joseph  II.  Dudely,  died  suddenly  at 
her  home  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  Christmas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudely  had  only  recently 
moved  to  Akron,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the 
Forest  Hills  Community  Church. 

*24— Gladys  E.  Andrews  had  an  oil 
painting,  “ Still  Life."  on  exhibit  with 
the  Cleveland  Women's  Art  Club  at  Halle 
Bros.’  auditorium  the  week  of  November 
24  and  31. 

*24— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Brookes,  ,Tr. 
(Ruth  C’rossen)  * announce  the  birth  of 
Jimmie  Crossen  on  September  14,  1928. 

’24— Marguerite  B.  Ilays  Is  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

’24 — Richard  N.  Mickey  Is  studying  for 
the  stage  in  New  York  City. 

’25— On  June  10  Dorothy  Beadles  was 
married  to  Curtis  Franklin  Bowman  of 


Syracuse  University  ’24,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  James  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago.  The 
couple  were  attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Abner  Nichols  (‘‘Meg’’  Allen,  ’24), 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
groom’s  father,  Rev.  Mark  E.  Bowman,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  assisted  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Bourner  Allen  of  Oak  Park,  and  Dr.  King 
D.  Beach  of  St.  James.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowman  are  living  at  716  W.  70th  Street, 
Chicago. 

’25 — F.  Eleanor  Brooks  is  instructor  in 
State  Normal  School,  Keene,  N.  H.  Her 
new  home  address  is  166  Plymouth  Road, 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

’25 — Esther  C.  Hendee  is  graduate  as- 
ssitant  in  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  Address,  Route  2,  Box  134,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

’25 — Lois  TeWinkel  is  living  at  John- 
son Hall,  Columbia,  where  she  Is  work- 
ing for  her  Ph.D.  in  Zoology. 

c'25-’27 — Dolly  L.  M.  Nichols,  now  study- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  re- 
cently won  the  $1,000  prize  given  by  the 
college  for  the  second  successive  year. 
Miss  Nichols  defeated  one  hundred  other 
singers  from  different  states.  She  is  in 
her  second  year  at  the  college. 

’25— The  engagement  of  Norman  C. 
Smith  to  Miss  Leona  Miller  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.,  is  being  announced  by  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartman  Miller  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Miss  Miller  was  a 
former  student  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art,  and  is  now  engaged  in  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Smith  is  instructor  in 
History  at  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii.  After  their  marriage  in 
Ohio  next  summer,  the  young  couple  will 
make  their  home  in  Honolulu. 

'27— Helen  D.  Beck  is  teaching  art  in 
Sandusky.  Iler  address  for  the  school 
year  is  1523  Prospect  Street,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

*27— Mary  Frances  Lehnhard  is  teach- 
ing in  the  George  Washington  junior  high 
school  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

'27— Loretta  Walker  is  teaching  lan- 
guages in  the  Cleveland  high  schools  and 
is  on  the  faculty  at  Extension  high  school, 
a college  prep  night  school.  Address,  3497 
Scranton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ex-*28 — Everett  1J.  Hawkins,  student 
representative  to  Oberlin  in  Shansi, 

writes:  " The  work  is  going  quite  smooth- 
ly this  year.  War  and  active  revolution 
are  things  of  the  past.  The  boys  are  un- 
usually quiet  and  studious." 

ex-’28— Harriet  Ely  Bard,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  her  A.B.  work  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, is  at  Connersville,  Ind.,  where 
she  and  her  husband  are  working  toward 
the  opening  of  their  school— The  Elmhurst 
School  for  Young  Girls.  It  Is  on  historic 
property,  a very  beautiful  estate  remark- 
ably developed  for  school  purposes  since 
1909. 

cx-*28—  Eleanor  Van  Akin  is  doing  cler- 
ical work  in  the  purchasing  department 
of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  Her  home  ad- 
dress is  Apt.  215,  8623  Dumbarton  Hoad, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

*28 — The  engagement  of  Charles  B. 
Miller  and  Elizabeth  Miller,  *29,  was  an- 
nounced December  15. 
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The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

News  Printing  Company 

ORERLIN,  OHIO 

New  Merchandise  is  Now 

On  Display 

Printers  of 

Fancy  Linens 
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Leather  Goods 

ALUMNI 

Gloves  and  Hosiery 

Silk  Underwear 

MAGAZINE 

We  have  used  unusual  care  in 

selecting  these  lines. 

Anything  in  Printing 

from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

A Foundation  For  Your 

“Castle  In  the  Air” 

You  dream  of  the  day  when  you  can  build  that  new  house;  or  buy 
that  new  car;  or  take  that  trip  abroad. 

Possibly  your  dream  is  different  from  any  of  these.  But,  whatever 
it  may  be,  if  you  make  it  come  true  it  must  first  have  a solid  founda- 
tion. How  better  can  this  foundation  for  your  “ Castle  in  the  Air  ” 
be  built  than  by  steady,  regular  deposits  in  a Savings  Account  at 

" THE  BANK  ON  THE  CORNER  ” 

We  Add  Interest. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


*»  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Colton  Manor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

Sprucewold  Lodge  (summer only) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  III.,  Allcrton  House 
Chicago,  III.,  Llackstone 
Chicago,  III.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allcrton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebach 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Fhocnix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Madison,  Wis.,  Tark 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
Miami,  Fla.;  Ta-Miami 


Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hoed 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
NewY  ork,  N.Y.  Waldorf- Astoria 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Toronto,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels ...  It  is  yours  for  the  asking ...  It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 


Name College Year 

Address 
City 


State 


